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Plan now to attend the second annual 


jstory Meets the Arts 


in historic Gettysburg, PA * April 15-18, 1999 


The place to meet and see over 75 historical artists, authors, and artisans 


J) his April 15-18 come to Gettysburg, where 
History Meets the Arts. Visit galleries, where you will 


meet over 75 historical artists, view never before seen artwork, 
and have your prints hand signed. Meet numerous authors 
and have your books personalized for a special friend. Artists 
who have already planned for their appearances include: 
Dale Gallon, Robert Griffing, Don Stivers, Lee Teter, 
Francis Barnum, Ron Tunison, Rick Reeves, David Wright, 
Keith Rocco, John Buxton, Gary Casteel, Mark Nesbitt, 
Bradley Schmehl, Paul Bender and 
more. Tour the battlefield with an artist 
or take a tour highlighting the artistic 
merit of the many monuments. Enjoy 
a walking tour of historic downtown Gettysburg and study the 
architecture, perhaps catching the sounds of period music playing 
throughout the town. In addition to the multitude of art, there 
will be instruction on __ sculpture, painting and weaving, 
Civil War medical eh exhibits and displays of early 
photography, living f _ history and live theater, and 
more. If your interests g/t include 18th, 19th, or even 
20th century historical 5 subjects, History Meets the 
Arts will capture your senses. 


WJ hen you arrive, pick your complete and 
Arts show program in the free issue of 


Experience” magazine. For a sneak preview, |. 


official History Meets the 
“The Gettysburg 
visit www.hmtarts.com 
or contact the 
Gettysburg-Adams 
County Area 
Chamber of 
Commerce at 18 
Carlisle Street, Suite 
102, Gettysburg, PA (717) 334-8151. For more 
information on Gettysburg, please contact the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau at 35 Carlisle 
Street (717) 334-6274 or visit 
www.gettysburg.com. 
www.hmtarts.com 
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By James Willis, formerly of Drew County, Arkansas: \ 
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by its working title, PEACE TO THEIR ASHES)—“The sterling role of Arkansas in the Civil War { 
has never been fully told—until now. Using the 9th Arkansas as a core, Prof. Willis has crafted a wide-ranging and ¢ 
scholarly study that will stand for decades as the starting-point for any aspect of the Razorback State’s activities in } 
the nation’s darkest hour.”—from a review by Dr. James I. “Bud” Robertson, Jr. 903 pp., 12 maps, 18 photos, roster 
of the 1,409 members of the 9th Arkansas, index, dj, cloth/hardcover ...........::csssssesssessssssssesecseneseseencneessesessees $39.95 ¥ 
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By Michael W. Taylor of Albemarle, North Carolina: 
TO DRIVE THE ENEMY FROM SOUTHERN SOIL: THE LETTERS OF COL. FRANCIS yj 
MARION PARKER AND THE HISTORY OF THE 30TH REGIMENT NORTH CAROLINA | 
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Audrey and David Ladd, editors: y 

JOHN BACHELDER’S HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG-—Compiled by the famous j 
historian, this text offers a complete account of the Gettysburg Campaign, from the troop movements before the } 
battle to the tragic events of the third day. 842 pp., index, dj, cloth/hardcover, roster. Includes 34 folding maps _} 
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THE BACHELDER PAPERS-—Compiled by John Bachelder. The three cloth/hardcover volumes contain | 

Bachelder’s correspondence with both Confederate and Federal participants. \ 
THE BACHELDER PAPERS, Volume I. 729 pp., index. Includes a set of 7 maps keyed to the text, which 
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\ THE BACHELDER MAPS-consisting of 28 maps in full color showing the position of units on the 4 
) Gettysburg battlefield for each hour of the action, 27's x 37's inches. Printed on 70 Ib. patina matte acid free paper. 
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Diary of Confederate Senator Oldham from Texas edited by W. Buck Yearns: \ 

FROM RICHMOND TO TEXAS: THE 1865 JOURNEY HOME OF CONFEDERATE SENATOR { 
WILLIAMSON OLDHAM—“Oldham’s...account of the panic that spread across the lower South as the } 

\ Confederacy collapsed is revealing. Historians of the Civil War have come to recognize that the story of the | 
\ conflict is not complete without an awareness of the agonizing conditions that many Southerners faced in the \ 
, immediate months after the war.”—from a review by Anne J. Bailey, Georgia College & State University. 112 pp., 
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WAS STONEWALL JACKSON FRAGGED? 

For thirty years a veteran of the Army of Northern 
Virginia claimed that he deliberately caused Jackson’s 
death. Was Preston Layman just a sensation seeker or did 
he really fire the fatal shot? 

Jame E.T. Lange and Katherine De Witt, Jr. 


NOTICE SERVED 

In November of 1862 the once-despised Union cavalry 
drove Jeb Stuart’s troopers from the Loudoun Valley, 
serving notice that the era of Confederate dominance was 
coming to an end. Patrick Brennan 


THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION 

Did the Confederate government have a hand in the 
Lincoln Assassination? Believers and sceptics argue the 
pros and cons. William B. Feis, James O. Hall, 

William A. Tidwell, Ed Steers, Jr., James E.T. Lange, 
<atherine De Witt, Jr., and John Y. Simon 


CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Chinese volunteers served in both Union and 
Confederate armies, and in the Union navy. 
Thomas L, Lowry and Edward S. Milligan 


THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING POET 

An anit-slavery immigrant poet, John A. Wagener was 
hardly the stereotype of a Confederate general! 

Jason H. Silverman and Robert M. Gorman 
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The Story of the Confederate Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Alan Downs 
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Do You Know? 
In Volume 2, #3 your answers on page 
91 do not exactly match your questions on 
page 71. Is this an example of the “fog of war”? 
Ken Wollenberg 
New York, New York 
Ed.: No, just an error we wished you had 
“missed”! (See page 25 for correction). 
Federal Artillery 


Congratulations on the article “Federal 
Artillery at Gettysburg.” (N&S, Vol. 2, #3) 
This much neglected arm is at long last 
being given its due. | intend to subscribe to 
your publication today. 

—Steve Adams, via email 

The piece on Union artillery by Richard 
Rollins and Dave Schultz was great! (North 
& South, Volume 2, #3) You are well on your 
way to describing a completely new way of 
understanding the Civil War. 

We know from other work that the 
Confederacy started the war with an 
advantage—about 6,000 young men who 
had enough training at military schools to 
make them useful company grade officers. 
That advantage was pretty well dissipated 
about half way through the war. 


‘ Crossfire 


Now you have shown that the Union 
learned to organize and handle first Cavalry 
and then Artillery. It took them a couple of 
years to learn these things, so that while the 
Confederacy's advantage was pretty much 
gone by 1863, the Union was becoming 
expert in both arms at about the same time. 
This enabled the Union to exploit its 
materiel and manpower advantages during 
the last two years of the war. 

—William A. Tidwell 
Brigadier General AUS-Retired 


Cavatiry Special 
Enjoyed the recent issue of North & 
South (Vol. 2, #2) devoted to the cavalry. I 
would like to point out a minor error of 
omission in Eric Wittenburg’s excellent 
article “Learning the Hard Lessons of 
Logistics: Arming and Maintaining the 
Federal Cavalry.” The actual cost of raising a 
cavalry regiment at the beginning of the war 
ran between five and six hundred thousand 
dollars instead of the amount printed in the 
article (“five and six thousand dollars”). 
Thanks for your attention to this 
matter. I look forward to receiving your 
publication and enjoying the now standard 
of excellence established by your magazine. 
—George A. Rummel III 
Bridgeport, West Virginia 
Ed.:; Elsewhere in the issue, David Gerleman’s 
article cited $300,000 as the initial cost, so the 
“five or six thousand” must have looked very 
odd to anyone comparing the two! The word 
“hundred” somehow got dropped from Eric’s 
article during typesetting. 


2nd Mass., CAL 100 covers left flank at “Fresnoburg” reenactment,1998. 
 ——_L__—_——— 
WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS. 
Letters are often edited for length so we can include as many as possible. 


Write: North & South Crossfire, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667, 
Or visit our website: www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
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Super job on Cavalry issue! Refreshing 
to see articles dealing with procurement, 
logistics, and so on, rather than the same 
tired, old retreads. Clarification: I was 
confused by the graphic on the bottom of 
page 56, re: the “Horses Available (Shading 
represents percentage of 625,346)” 
notation. What does this figure represent? 
Perhaps I just missed it, but I carefully 
searched all of the articles for a textual 
reference to this figure. Can you enlighten 
me? Again, great job! 

—wNick Nichols 

via email 

Ed.: The 1860 farm census listed Ohio as hav- 

ing 625,346—more than any other state. All 

other states were shown as a percentage of this. 

(See diagram on page 56 of the article in ques- 
tion, and the table on page 57.) 

Your Cavalry special contained some 
wonderful angles and information that we 
don’t see enough of. Descriptions of what it 
means to keep an army supplied were 
especially illuminating! 

Horses are my business; I work as a 
professional farrier, and I’m highly conscious 
of the way perceptions have evolved 
regarding equine care in general. Much of 
what we consider modern horse care today 
comes directly from the lessons our army 
had to learn during and after the Civil War, 
so | was glad to see how it became a 
recurring topic in this issue. When I portray 
a member of the 2nd Massachusetts Cavalry 
at reenactments , it’s great to be able to 
demonstrate how much has changed, and yet 
how so very much is still the same. 

Which of the issue’s contributors 
should I contact to learn more about “The 
Men Who Shod a Million Horses”? 

—Jeff C Matthews 
Benicia, California 
Ed.: Jeff was put in touch with David Gerleman. 

The Cavalry Special features an 
interesting letter to President Lincoln 
written by Alonzo D, Still of the 2nd Mass. 
Cay. It is titled: “My Companion in All 
Places” and is subtitled: “A Massachusetts 
Cavalryman’s Appeal to Lincoln.” However, 
the article notes that Private Still had 
enlisted in San Francisco, therefore he was 
obviously one of the “California 100.” 
Consequently, it should instead have been 
subtitled: “A California Cavalryman’s Appeal 
to Lincoln.” The members of the California 
100 were recruited and formed in California 
prior to going east where they became part 
of the 2nd Mass. Cav. According to the 
California Military (continued on page 66) 
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=> FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE 


> As a result of Union Major General 
George McClellan’s Peninsular Cam- 
paign, the Confederate Army ac- 
quired some 60,000 fine new over- 
coats. 
The death of Mrs. Daisy Anderson, 
97, widow of a veteran of the U.S. 
Colored Infantry, on September 25, 
1998, leaves the country with only 
two surviving widows of Civil War 
veterans, Mrs. Gertrude Grubb 
Janeway, widow of a Union veteran, 
and Mrs. Alberta Martin, widow of a 
Confederate veteran. 
For some years before the Civil War 
Ambrose P. Hill courted one Ellen 
Marcy, who jilted him to marry his 
erstwhile West Point roommate, 
George B. McClellan, a fact to which 
the troops later attributed Hill’s sin- 
gular aggressiveness against his suc- 
cessful rival, so that during one attack 
a Union veteran was heard to cry “My 
God, Nellie, why didn’t you marry 
him?” 
> In 1864 the Confederate government 
was paying privates in its army $18 a 


v 


y 


month, at a time when a slaveowner ° 


could rent out a field hand for $24 a 
month, 

Enlisted for prisoner-of-war and in- 
ternal security duties, the 37th Iowa 
“was composed entirely of men over 
45 years of age; The average age was 
57, and some men were in their 80s. 
Desirous of securing some illicit al- 
cohol, a Union prisoner of war held 
in Ligon’s Tobacco Warehouse, in 
Richmond in 1863, approached a 
guard one night with a proposition: 
Offering the man a tip, he proposed 
to take the guard’s place so that the 
latter could go off and buy a canteen 
of whiskey, which they would then 
share, an arrangement which the 


v 


Vv 


RS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Confederate found perfectly satisfac- 
tory, with the result that both spent a 
pleasant evening. 
> Isidore Strauss, the multimillionaire 
who, with his wife, were probably the 
most famous of those who perished 
when RMS Titanic went down in 
1912, began his business career as a 
salesman for Confederate bonds in 
Georgia. 
When Stonewall Jackson captured 
Harper’s Ferry in September 1862, his 
troops promptly rounded up all of the 
approximately 5,000 black people 
there—freemen and fugitive slaves 
alike—and shipped them South to be 
“returned to their owners.”. 
> The removal of the dangerous ob- 
stacles blocking the Hell Gate entry 
into New York Harbor in the decade 
following the Civil War—a task that 
required 125 tons of explosives—was 
supervised by John Newton, then 


Y 


Chief of Engineers, who was ably as- 
sisted by Mansfield Lovell, both of 
whom had previously served as major 
generals during the war, one on each 
side. 

> At the outbreak of the war, Irvin 
McDowell expressed surprise that Will- 
iam Tecumseh Sherman had requested 
a colonelcy, saying, “You should have 
asked for a brigadier general’s rank. 
You're just as fit for it as Iam,” to which 
Sherman replied, “I know it.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 
A Postal Affair 


OR SOME MONTHS after the for- 
F mation of the Confederacy the United 

States Post Office Department contin- 
ued to deliver the mails throughout the 
South. Not until June 1, 1861, six weeks af- 
ter the firing on Fort Sumter, did the Con- 
federate Postal Department take over, in a 


Civil War Veterans in the Land of the Pharaohs 


One of the odder footnotes to the Civil War 
is what might be termed “the Egyptian Connection.” 


During the early nineteenth century 
Egypt began to awaken from ages of foreign 
domination under the able leadership of 
Mehemet Ali and his offspring. When Ali’s 
grandson, Ismail Pasha, became Khedive 
(1863-1879) under Turkish overlordship, in 
keeping with the family tradition, he sought 
to expand his army in order to extend his rule 
into East Africa and Ethiopia, and, inciden- 
tally, to strengthen himself with an eye to- 
wards overthrowing Turkish sovereignty. The 
Khedive needed seasoned officers, but reason- 
ably concluded that recruiting such from Brit- 
ain or France, to whom he was already heavily 
indebted, might result in acquiring British or 
French suzerainty. As a result, when the Civil 
War in America ended, he quickly realized the 
potential for recruiting from among its vet- 
erans. 

Nor was Ismail disappointed. Although 
his choice for army commander, Confeder- 
ate General Pierre G.T. Beauregard, turned 
him down, his efforts were not in vain. Many 
former prominent Civil War officers gave se- 
rious consideration to his offer, Fitz John Por- 
ter and George Pickett among them, and a 
goodly number accepted. 
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The most prominent former Union 
officer in Egyptian service was unquestion- 
ably former Union Brigadier General 
Charles P. Stone. Stone had a bad time dur- 
ing the Civil War, it being his misfortune 
to command at Ball’s Bluff (October 21, 
1861). So disastrously had this little skir- 
mish turned out that he was suspected of 
treachery, was relieved and then imprisoned 
for over six months. Although later restored 
to active duty, he saw little active service. 
He was mustered out of the Volunteer Army 
in 1864 and shortly thereafter resigned his 
Regular Army commission as well. Stone 
entered the Khedive’s service as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1870, and rose to become a 
lieutenant general and chief of staff of the 
army, retiring in 1883, after the brief war 
with Britain in 1882, to return to the United 


Colston Loring 


The Khedive 


“If I can deceive my own friends, 
I can make certain of deceiving the enemy.” 


—Thomas J. Jackson 


remarkably smooth operation by which 
the postal workers carefully completed 
all the paperwork demanded by the Post 
Office Department of the U.S.A on the 
30th of May and then, the next morn- 
ing, went to work at precisely the same 
jobs, with precisely the same ranks and 
salaries, for the Post Office Department 
of the C.S.A. It was a transfer which un- 
doubtedly warmed the hearts of many a 
bureaucrat. In any event, the U.S. Post 
Office promptly discontinued deliveries 
to the South and the C.S.P.O. immedi- 
ately reciprocated. 

Of course, these measures made 
postal communication between the two 
parts of the country rather difficult. It 
was, for a time, possible to pass mail 
through Kentucky, which was attempt- 
ing to maintain a precarious neutrality 
in the first months of the war. One 
Northern man wishing to communicate 
some good news to his Southern kin took 


States, where he later helped design the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. No Ameri- 
can officer served in the Egyptian Army 
longer than did Stone, but many others 
made important contributions. 

The most prominent former Confed- 
erate officer in Egyptian service was Briga- 
dier General Henry Hopkins Sibley, who 
had a decidedly lackluster Civil War, its high 
point being his unsuccessful invasion of 
New Mexico in 1861-1862, during which 
he managed to miss all the battles. Sibley 
entered the Khedive’s service in 1869 and 
remained until 1879, rising in the mean- 
while to pasha and Chief of Artillery with 
rank as a major general. He then returned 
to the United States, where he attempted 
to make a living as a lecturer, but died in 
poverty in 1886. 

Former Confederate Major General 
William W. Loring enlisted with the 
Khedive in 1869 and in ten years service 
was twice decorated and rose to pasha and 
major general, commanding in the 


Reynolds Sibley Dye 


advantage of this, solving his problem in 
an elegant fashion. 

One day a letter turned up at the 
post office in Louisville, Kentucky, hav- 
ing been routed there from somewhere 
north of the Ohio. On it, in addition to 
the stamp and address, was a bit of verse. 

Feds and Confeds, let this go free 
Down to Nashville, Tennessee; 

This three-cent stamp will pay the cost 
Until you find Sophia Yost. 
Postmasters North, or even South, 


May open it and find the truth; 

I merely say my wife’s got well, 

and has a baby, cross as..., 
you know! 


The Whisker Rebellion 


The Civil War was unusual in a 
number of ways, not least of all because 
it was undoubtedly the hairiest conflict 
in the nation’s history. Forthwith, some 
statistics on facial hair among the gen- 
erals in the Civil War. 


Khedive’s abortive effort to conquer 
Abyssinia in 1875-1876. He later returned 
to the United States and lived in retirement 
until his death in 1886. Loring’s chief of 
staff before the Abyssinian Campaign was 
former Confederate Brigadier General 
Alexander W. Reynolds, who entered Egyp- 
tian service in 1869 along with his son 
Frank. Both men rose to colonel before the 
elder died of disease in 1876 and the son 
returned to the United States. Raleigh E. 
Colston, another former Confederate briga- 
dier, served from 1869 to 1879, rising to 
colonel and leading an important explora- 
tion expedition in the Sudan, during which 
he was paralyzed from the waist down when 
a camel fell on him. Undaunted, the gal- 
lant Colston nevertheless continued in 
command for several months, later return- 
ing to the United States, where he lived on 
the fringes of poverty for the rest of his life, 
dying in 1896. 

William McEntire Dye, a Union colo- 
nel and brevet brigadier general, was in 
Egypt from 1873 to 1878, ris- 
ing to colonel. Wounded 
whilst serving under Loring 
in Abyssinia, Dye wrote a 
book about his service in 
Egypt, and later com- 
pounded his rather adven- 
turous life by serving as mili- 


Union Confederate 
Bearded 391... 67.1% 285 ....67.1% 
Mustaches 101....17.3% 77 ....18.1% 


Other Fuzz 50.....8.6% — 14 ..... 3.3% 
Shavers 41 ...... 7.0% 
Total: 583 

“Bearded” refers to all forms of facial hair 

which covers the chin, including every- 

thing from elaborate patriarchal Santa 

Claus types to tiny little imperials. “Mus- 

taches” refers to men who had facial hair 

confined to the general area of the up- 
per lip; They likewise came in an enor- 
mous variety of thickness and lengths, 
some so full and long as to create the 
impression of a beard. “Other Fuzz” re- 
fers to officers with muttonchops, 

Burnsides, and similar arrangements, 

which may, in fact incorporate mus- 

taches not catalogued elsewhere. “Shav- 
ers” refers to generals who managed to 

do just that. Note that in cases where a 

general changed his shaving habits, he 


tary advisor to the King of Korea, for whom 
he wrote a military treatise. 

Perhaps the greatest adventures of any 
of the Civil War veterans who entered Egyp- 
tian service were those of former Union Capt. 
Charles Caille-Long, of Maryland. Caille- 
Long joined the Khedive’s army as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1869. He served on military 
and exploratory expeditions in Central Af- 
rica, the Sudan, and Uganda. For a time he 
was chief of staff to the famous British mili- 
tary adventurer Charles “Chinese” Gordon, 
who was trying to wipe out the slave trade in 
the Sudan, of which he was governor. Caille- 
Long retired due to ill-health in 1877, with 
the title of bey and the rank of colonel. 

These men helped to reorganize and re- 
form the Egyptian Army, and made signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of the 
Khedive’s forces. Unfortunately, Ismail’s ef- 
forts at modernization created problems 
with Egypt's reactionary Muslim religious 
community, and was viewed with suspicion 
by the Sublime Porte. As a result, in 1879 he 
was deposed in favor of his ineffective son 
Tewfik. In the wave of anti-foreign agitation 
which accompanied this palace revolt, most 
of the American and other foreign officers 
left Egyptian service. When Britain invaded 
the country in 1882, the fledgling Egyptian 
Army which they had helped create was de- 
feated and disbanded, 
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has been included in the category in 
which he spent the greatest amount of 
time, so that, for example, Robert E. Lee, 
who began the war with a trim mustache, 


shortly grew his famous beard, which he | 


wore to the end of his days. 

In examining these statistics, it is cu- 
rious to note that the percentage of 
bearded generals was the same for both 
armies, and that of mustachioed gener- 
als very nearly so, but the Confederacy 
clearly won in the clean-shave category, 
while the Union dominated in the mis- 
cellaneous facial fur category. 

The most distinguished clean- 
shaven Rebel officer was undoubtedly 
General Samuel Cooper, the seniormost 
man in the Confederate Army. Among 
the Yankees four major generals of some 
note were clean-shaven, Joseph Hooker, 
Henry W. Halleck, Edward R.S. Canby, 
and Francis C. Barlow. 


Farragut’s First Fight 


One day in 1811, ten-year-old Mid- 
shipman David G. Farragut, was waiting 
at dockside at the foot of Market Street, 
in Norfolk, Virginia, with Captain David 
Porter’s gig. As was their wont, some wa- 
terfront toughs were hanging about on 
the dock. Spotting the young officer in 
his resplendent new uniform, one of 
them leaned over and emptied a bucket 
of dirty water over Farragut’s head. 


One of Farragut’s men promptly | 


snagged the malefactor with a boathook, 
to drag him off the dock and into the gig, 
where the rest of the crew proceeded to 
pummel the man mightily. From the 
dock, the man’s associates began shout- 


ing curses and threats. Spoiling fora fight, | 


Farragut’s men swarmed onto the dock 
and a donnybrook ensued. 

Like a good officer, Farragut directed 
the battle. Jumping onto the dock, he 
waved his dirk—a ceremonial dagger 
once worn by middies as a sign of rank— 


and urged the men on with shouts and | 


gestures, leading them in routing the 
rowdies, whom they then pursued up 
Market Street. 


More on Confederate Flags 
Greg Biggs 

In the last issue of North & South 
(Volume 2, #3), Albert Nofi wrote a short 
piece on the Confederate flags. 

Asa researcher currently working on 
several books on the topic I am always 


| angle in the ratio of 2:1”. This 


glad to see more on the origin and use of 
the flags in popular publications. How- 
ever, Nofi made some errors and even 
perpetuated much of the postwar South- 
ern mythology regarding these flags. 
Please note these following corrections 
and additions. 

First: Nofi is quite correct in stating that 
there was so much affection for the U.S. 
flag that many of the submissions re- 
sembled it. I did a survey of the submis- 


sions as detailed in Raphael P. Thian’s | 


book (1880s) and noted that well over 
50 percent of the submissions—even into 
1863—were inspired by the U.S. flag. 
The First National flag, 
as designed by Nicola 
Marschall of Marion, Ala- 
bama, was indeed adopted 
on March 4, 1861 in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. However, 
Nofi states that it was a “rect- 


is incorrect. Nothing in the 
flag proposal (it was not voted into law 
by error) of the Provisional Congress 
ever stated a dimension for the flag. The 
only size-specific details in the proposal 
were how wide the bars were as well as 
the canton. Nofi’s source for the 2:1 di- 
mension is the error-filled 1907 United 
Confederate Veterans publication. 
Though eventually replaced by other 
national flags as well as battle flags in the 
army, the First National flag was the only 
Confederate flag pattern that saw com- 
bat use from the beginning to the end of 
the war. Examples were captured at 
Appomattox, and at battles in the West 
in late 1864. 
Second: The Battle flag. This is the most 
endearing of the postwar Confederate 


_ myths, for there were many battle flags 


used by Confederate troops, not just one. 
All were created for the same reasons— 
to avoid combat confusion between the 
First National and the U.S. flags. But this 
was done on an army or corps basis, 
rather than in a centralized manner. 
The design adopted in 1861 was only 
for the Army of the Potomac (later the 
Army of Northern Virginia). It was the 
design proposed as a national flag by 
William Porcher Miles—a red rectangle 
with seven white stars on diagonally 
crossed blue bars edged in white. Miles 
was well versed in heraldry and put a 
great deal of thought into this design. 
When Generals Beauregard and Johns- 
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First National Flag, 1861 


ton gathered to consider an army battle 
flag for their command Miles proposed 
his design to them. Johnston stated that 
it should be made square to save mate- 
rial, which it was. Colored exterior bor- 
ders were added to prevent fraying of the 
field. The first borders were yellow for the 
silk flags, then orange for the first three 
issues (one cotton and two wool) in 
Spring, 1862. This was changed to white 
for subsequent issues in July, 1862 and 
this color was retained for issue through 
March, 1865. There were nine different 
variations of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia (ANV) battle flag in total. 


Battle Flag, 1861 


Nofi states that the Cary girls made 
the first three examples of these flags— 
which is correct. But that was done in 
September, 1861, not November. No- 
vember figures as the month when the 
first 120 silk Army of Northern Virginia 
flags (with then only twelve stars) were 
issued to the army at Centreville, Vir- 
ginia. This began on November 20th, ac- 
cording to contemporary diary accounts, 
and ended in early December. The Carys 
also made a couple of other examples for 
specific generals and even some lance 
pennants. 

It is noteworthy that the first silk 
ANV flags were not the red color we are 
used to—but rather pink or rose. Red was 
not a popular dress color at the time (it 
was only used as a trim fabric) and as 
such large bolts of the color were not 
available. So ANV quartermasters, in 
their search for the silk to make flags, had 
to settle for colors similar to red. 

Nofi perpetuates the postwar myth 
of “the battle flag” when he states “Thus 
was born the Confederate battle flag.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Nofi also perpetuates the myth that the 
Confederate Congress or War Depart- 
ment sanctified the ANV battle flag on 
October 1, 1861. Neither organization, 
according to records | and other flag his- 
torians have checked, ever did anything 
about sanctioning the army battle flags. 
It was done purely on a commander by 


commander basis, without any official 
sanction from higher parties. 

Starting in the Winter of 1861-1862 
other Confederate army/corps com- 
manders came to similar conclusions 
about making new battle flags that were 
distinctive from U.S. flags. The blue flag 


with the white moon, known later as the | 


Hardee pattern flag, was created in Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky at this time. In Janu- 
ary, 1862, the first silk issues of flags for 
Gen. Leonidas Polk’s command at Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky were received. These 
too were blue flags, but with red St. 
George’s crosses adorned with white 
stars. General Van Dorn’s Army of the 


West received red flags with yellow or 
white borders adorned with thirteen stars 
across the field, and a crescent in the up- 
per left corner starting in the Spring of 
1862. Braxton Bragg’s corps did receive 
flags in March, 1862 that were inspired 
by the ANV flags but with twelve six- 
pointed stars instead of the typical 
Americanization of five-pointed stars. 
Other Western units continued to use the 
First National flags for the rest of 1862 
and well into 1863. 

In the East, in April, 1862, Gen. John 
Magruder’s Army of the Peninsula cre- 
ated its own battle flag. This was a simple 
rectangle of red and white divided diago- 


PROFILE: Thomas J. Jackson 


MONG THE MOST successful 
A and the most daring of Civil War 
commanders, and certainly the 

most eccentric, the “Gallant Stonewall” 
(1824-1863) was born in poverty in what 
is now West Virginia. Raised by an uncle 
after his parents died, Jackson received a 
haphazard education, but nevertheless 
managed to secure an appointment to 
West Point, where his academic standing 
increased each year, so that it was said of 
him “if the course had been a year longer 
he would have come out first.” Graduat- 
ing in 1846, 17th ina class of 59 (George 
B. McClellan was 2nd), he served in John 
B. Magruder’s battery during the Mexi- 
can War, winning two brevets. After gar- 
rison duty in New York and Florida, Jack- 
son resigned in 1851 to become professor 
of artillery and natural philosophy— 
physics—at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. In 1859 he commanded a company 
of cadets at the hanging of John Brown. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War Jack- 
son, a major in the militia, was promoted 
lieutenant colonel. Soon after he was ap- 
pointed a colonel and then a brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army. His first 
war service was as commander of the 
brigade which occupied Harper’s Ferry. 
Jackson went on to lead his brigade with 
great distinction at Bull Run on July 21, 
1861, earning for it —and himself— the 
sobriquet “Stonewall.” Promoted major 
general early that Autumn, Jackson was 
shortly sent back to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Although he was involved in a num- 
ber of minor operations through the win- 
ter, there was nothing, not even his 


performance at Bull Run, to suggest that 
he was anything but a rather pedestrian 
commander. Then came the Spring of 
1862, when Jackson undertook what 
would become one of the most spectacu- 
lar campaigns in American history, the 
Valley Campaign. 

Essentially a strategic diversion, 
Jackson’s objectives in the Shenandoah 
Valley in the Spring of 1862 were three- 
fold: to prevent the Union from gaining 
control of the vital agricultural resources 
of the fertile Valley, to tie-down Federal 
forces which might otherwise be commit- 
ted against Richmond, and to act as a re- 
serve for the outnumbered army defend- 
ing Richmond. All this Jackson achieved 
with remarkable skill, though himself 
greatly outnumbered, so that by June he 
had neutralized some 50,000 Union 
troops while bringing nearly 20,000 men 
to reinforce the army in northern Virginia 
in time for the Seven Days. While his per- 
formance during the opening engage- 
ments of the Seven Days left something 
to be desired, Jackson steadily improved 
as his relationship with General Robert 
E. Lee grew closer. After an initially poor 
start at Cedar Mountain, during the 
opening phases of the Second Bull Run 
Campaign, Jackson became a highly ef- 
fective corps commander, entrusted with 
some of the most daring missions. He 
performed superbly at Second Bull Run 
and his timely arrival at Antietam prob- 
ably saved the Army of Northern Virginia 
from destruction. Promoted lieutenant 
general the following October, Jackson 
led his I Corps at Fredericksburg and 


nally. Forty were made and issued to his 
army, and some examples continued in 
use even after the command was ab- 
sorbed by the Army of Northern Vir- 


| ginia. Two were captured at Antietam, for 


example. 

Still other examples of battle flags 
existed in various units of the Confeder- 
ate army—some not even closely resem- 
bling the ANV flags. Two other large flag 
issues, however, did. The first, made by 
the Charleston Depot, came out in the 
Spring of 1863. These flags were con- 
structed differently and had wider crosses 
as well as color hoist sleeves which dis- 
tinguished them (continued on pave 66) 


Chancellorsville, where he executed the 
spectacularly successful flank march 
which resulted in the collapse of Union 
Major General Joseph Hooker’s offen- 
sive, in a battle generally regarded as Lee’s 
masterpiece. On the evening of May 2, 
1863 Jackson was wounded by some of 
his own men as he was making a recon- 
naissance with his staff. Despite the am- 
putation of his left arm, he died on May 
10, apparently as a result of a pulmonary 
infection complicated by the surgery. 

A big man, about six feet tall and 175 
pounds, Jackson had blue eyes and a 
brown beard. He was not, however, an 
impressive looking man, being careless 
of his dress. In addition, Jackson was a 
terrible horseman, riding so poorly that 
he was occasionally thought to be drunk 
in the saddle. His usual mount, Little 
Sorrel—named after William III’s 
steed—was a mangy nag who neverthe- 
less served him well on many a field. An 
extraordinarily religious man, Jackson 
was a devout Presbyterian and did not 
smoke, drink, or gamble, ate sparingly, 
and lived simply. He had so many idio- 
syncrasies, such as holding his arm in the 
air to “drain the blood” and eating fruit 
in copious amounts, that it is tempting 
to suggest that he was not quite sane. 

Stonewall Jackson was a remarkable 
tactician, fearless of vision, bold in ex- 
ecution, daring in the attack and stub- 
born in the defense. He had few equals 
as a soldier in the Civil War. His death 
was a devastating blow to the Confed- 
eracy, Lee himself observing “I have lost 
my right arm.” 
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FRAGGED? 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR AT CHANCELLORSVILLE 


ON JUNE 17, 1862, three of the eighteen children of Adam Layman— 
John, Jackson, and Preston—were drafted into the Confederate army 
at Port Republic on the Shenandoah River in Rockingham County, 
Virginia. They joined Company G, the Valley Guards, of the 10th 
Virginia Infantry. By the end of May, 1863, John had been shot as a 
deserter, Jackson had been discharged as non compos mentis, and 
Preston, if we are to believe his statements during the last thirty years 
of his life, had murdered Stonewall Jackson in revenge for the 
shooting of John. 


JAMES E. T. LANGE AND KATHERINE DEWITT, JR. 
SS SE 


The practice of killing unpopular officers is probably as old as the history of warfare. 
In Viet Nam the term “fragging” came into the language because the weapon of choice in these 
cases was the fragmentation grenade. In the Civil War it was apparently the musket ball. 
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“men who desert their comrades in 
war deserve to be shot, and officers who 
intrude for them deserve to be hung.” 


—Stonewall Jackson 


Stonewall Jackson’s last portrait (right), 
made about two weeks before Chancellorsville. National Archives 


Facing Page: Preston Layman, age 82. Collection of Frank Martz 


Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s bravery has never been questioned, 
and he clearly feared no man’s army. His 
troops had two views of him. On the one 
hand, going into battle behind Stonewall 
meant you had a reasonable chance to sur- 
vive and a very good chance of winning. 
On the other, he was a martinet, and his 
driving of troops and forced marches led 
the men to be called “Jackson’s Foot Cav- 
alry.” Civilians and members of other regi- 
ments may have thought this was a com- 
pliment, but to the putative Centaurs 
required to make horse speeds with two 
legs, it was closer to torture. 


N EARLY JUNE OF 1862, 


Jackson’s army had fought the battles 

of Cross Keys and Port Republic. The 

force of about eight thousand took 
over a thousand casualties when they dis- 
lodged a Union force of about three thou- 
sand, led by John Charles Fremont. The 
depletion meant that Jackson, a great sup- 
porter of the draft, had to conscript re- 
placements. In Port Republic, on the South 
Fork of the Shenandoah in Rockingham 
County, Virginia, Jackson’s men found the 
three Layman brothers. 

The war was not the Laymans'’ fight. 
Though the family owned extensive prop- 
erty, they had never owned slaves.” If they 
had not been virtually tied to the land they 
probably would have gone over the bor- 
der into those counties that seceded from 
Virginia to form West Virginia. No Lay- 
man volunteered. The three who served 
would not have gone without the draft. 
Colonel “Chester” S. Bassett French men- 
tions in his. memoirs that they may have 
been part of the militia, wrongfully en- 
listed for “the war.” There is, however, no 
record confirming this. 


*Ed. This statement, of course, begs the ques- 
tion of what the war was about, a subject which 
will be explored in depth in a future issue of 
North & South. 


John, the eldest of the three Layman 
brothers at thirty-four years old, was mar- 
ried and the father of young children. It 
had been a hard late winter for the family. 
Two of the children, one-year-old Anna 
Margaret and four-year-old William Ricky 
Valentine, had died of diphtheria that Feb- 
ruary, only a week apart. While losing chil- 
dren was more common than not, every 
child’s death is a tragedy. Two brothers un- 
related to the Laymans lost eight children 
between them in a two-year period in 
Rockingham County just before the war. 
John Layman’s wife, Martha, was about 
four months pregnant when he was 
drafted. John was working asa laborer, and 
without him his wife and remaining chil- 
dren had no income. John’s Confederate 
army pay was worth less and less, and get- 
ting the money home was difficult at best, 
impossible much of the time. Though a 
prosperous landholding family, the huge 
Layman clan had fallen on hard times 
during the war. 

Jackson Layman was the middle of 
the three and played no apparent part in 
Stonewall Jackson’s death. 

Preston Layman was only twenty- 
two, with the fiery nature of a young man 
and the strong family loyalty of a multi- 
generational mountain family. In those 
hills, and even down in the Shenandoah 
Valley, a lot of Scottish cultural influence 
holds sway. Clan, or family, loyalties are 
more important than loyalty to the Crown 
or, in this case, the Confederacy. Many 
Rockingham County residents headed for 
the counties now called West Virginia. 

The three Layman Brothers were 
drafted into the Valley Guards. Had they 
volunteered, they probably would have 
been put into the Peaked Mountain Grays, 
since they hailed from Peaked Mountain. 

Right after the draft at Port Republic, 
the 10th Virginia Infantry was force- 
marched east to defend Richmond in the 
series of battles known as The Seven Days, 
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then back west to Gordonsville to defend 
the Rapidan River. It was hot full July sum- 
mer in an area where summers can be hell. 
Brigadier General William Booth Talia- 
ferro, who, at that time, commanded the 
brigade containing the 10th Virginia, 
wrote to his wife, “Jackson is never satis- 
fied unless he is marching or fighting so 
that I have no hope of seeing you until the 
war is over.”! 

The men were exhausted from march- 
ing and battle-weary on top of it. Preston 
Layman later said they had been marched 
so long and so hard he had to rub tobacco 
juice in his eyes to keep awake. 

John Layman had been getting mail 
from home. His wife was sending pitiful 
letters about how she and the children 
were starving and sick. She may have been 
telling the truth, but what really made John 
desert and head for home was the word 
from relatives that there was a Union de- 
serter hanging around Martha. That got 
his suspicions up and gave him cause to 
pay a visit home. John Layman, John 
Roadcap, John Rogers, and James Andrew 
Ridell, Jr. deserted August 1, 1862. They 
were captured and brought before a court- 
martial. The charges against John Layman 
included theft of a horse. Theft of a horse 
was considered evidence of intent to 
desert, not merely to be absent without 
leave, or “flank” as it was known; and it 
was also theft of government property. 

Among the members of the court- 
martial were Brigadier General Charles 
Sidney Winder, of Maryland, president of 
the court, Colonel John F. Neff, and Colo- 
nel Lawson Botts. The identity of the re- 
maining members of the court is un- 
known. All four accused were found guilty 
and sentenced to death. 
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Brigadier General Winder was killed 
in action before the execution, hit by an 
enemy artillery shell at Cedar Mountain. 

One of the sentenced men, John 
Roadcap, escaped in the very early morn- 
ing of the 19th, leaving just three men to 
face a firing squad. 


N THE DAY of the execution, 
August 19, Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel T. Walker, who com- 
manded the 10th Virginia, came 
to beg Jackson for leniency for the men. 
The chaplain also came and begged. Jack- 
son wheeled on the Colonel and said, “Sir, 
men who desert their comrades in war 
deserve to be shot, and officers who in- 
trude for them deserve to be hung. Mr. 
Walker, I advise you to resign.” When the 
chaplain suggested that the religious Jack- 
son consider his responsibilities to the 
Lord, Stonewall replied, “That, sir, is my 
business; you do yours,” and threw him 
out of the tent.” Jackson could no longer 
preside over a quadruple execution and 
had to be satisfied with a triple. 

(When Jackson ordered another 
triple execution the following February, he 
had to contend with the opposition of 
Brigadier General Elisha Franklin Paxton, 
Commander of his own Stonewall Bri- 
gade. Jackson complained officially that, 
“with the exception of this application, 
General Paxton’s management of his bri- 
gade has given me much satisfaction.”? 
With high officers involved, President 
Jefferson Davis got wind of the executions 
and, as usual, commuted the sentences. )* 

There was to be no commutation for 
Layman, Rogers, and Ridell. On August 
19, at Mount Pisgah Church about five 
miles northeast of Orange, Virginia, the 
convicted men were forced to dig their 


“Ed. Lest readers get the wrong impression of 
Jackson as disciplinarian, it is worth noting that 
more executions were carried out in the First 
Corps than in Jackson’s Second. 


own graves. Their entire division was 
turned out and marched in a column 
through the woods. Bands played the 
death march. The troops came out into 
an open field and were formed into an 
open square around the three con- 
demned, who stood blindfolded in front 
of the graves they had been 
forced to dig. 


Most of the 
soldiers looked 
upon the 
speedy deaths 
as a judgement. 


Charles S. Winder (left), 
Generals in Gray, and John F. 
Neff, USAMHI, Carlisle 


A platoon of men stood in a line close 
to the prisoners, half the guns loaded with 
ball and half with wadding. At 5:00 P.M. 
the prisoners were forced to kneel, the 
command came to fire, and the three fell 
into their open graves. 

The division was marched by within 
mere steps of the graves, forced to look 
down at the bodies of their comrades ly- 
ing dead and disheveled like rag dolls, 
without shroud or coffin. Among those 
forced to view the bodies were the two 
younger brothers of John Layman.* 

In later years, Preston Layman told 
his family how he vowed that day to 
avenge his brother’s death, and prayed to 
God that “one of” Stonewall’s men would 
kill him. Family tradition has it that John 
was cleared of the charge of horse theft, 
but not until after his hurried execution. 
That would have salted Preston’s wound, 
to think that his brother was shot out of 
hand by a man he considered a bully, and 
was innocent of the more damning of the 
charges. 

In late August, Colonels John Neff 
and Lawson Botts, members of the 
court-martial, went down leading their 
troops at Second Manassas. A soldier in 
the 10th Virginia wrote, “Most of the sol- 
diers looked upon (the speedy deaths) as 
a judgement.” > 

Five days before Christmas of 1862 
Martha Layman gave birth to Charles M. 
J. H. Layman, John Layman’s last child, 
made fatherless by the self-righteous 
Stonewall Jackson. 

On May 1, 1863, the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville opened. Around 6:00 p.m. on 
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the 2nd, Jackson’s corps made a devastat- 
ing flank attack on the Union right, send- 
ing the enemy rushing pell-mell to the 
rear. The fighting ended in considerable 
confusion. Men were tangled up into units 
they didn’t belong with, and officers had 
in many cases lost track of who was where. 

Some hours before, Preston Layman, 
young brother of the executed John, had 
reported himself wounded and no official 
notice was taken of his whereabouts for at 
least a day after that. 

After the fighting died down that 
evening, Jackson took a group of officers 
and rode towards the Union lines to re- 
connoiter. Richard Martin Van Buren 
Reeves of the 18th North Carolina quoted 
Jackson ordering the pickets, “You must 
watch and listen, and at the least noise 
fire.”® 

Having completed their reconnais- 
sance, the Rebel officers headed back for 
their own lines. The troops in Jackson’s 
center were aware that their officers were 
out. The troops on the left flank were de- 
ployed in heavy woods along the road, hid- 
den from the road but able to see who 
might come riding along it. 

The sky was clear and the moon was 
nearly at its zenith and almost full as the 
sound of the hoofbeats came through the 
night at about 9:30 p.m. Just as Stonewall 
Jackson turned his horse onto the plank 
road, opposite the shot up and abandoned 
Van Wert house, a single shot rang out. 
Observers took note that the shot was 
heard as Jackson himself made a move, 
and some wondered if it was more than a 
coincidence. Several more shots answered. 
The 18th North Carolina troops in the 
shadowed woods assumed they were be- 
ing fired on by Union cavalry and started 
volley fire. 

Jackson’s horse was spooked back to- 
wards Union lines and Jackson, wounded 
in the left arm, tried one-handedly to turn 
him back but failed. Others brought Little 
Sorrel under control and helped the gen- 
eral back to the lines through friendly and 
some enemy fire. 

Lieutenant Joe Morrison, Stonewall 
Jackson’s brother-in-law, his horse shot 
out from under him, ran through the hail 
of ball waving his hands over his head and 
shouting, “Cease firing, you are firing into 
your own men.” The major commanding 
the 18th shouted, “It’s a lie, pour it into 
them, boys,” and they did.” Lieutenant 
Morrison noted that the Carolinians were 
in perfect volley formation to repel the 


cavalry charge that wasn't, with the front 
rank kneeling and the back rank stand- 
ing. He finally managed to convince the 
Tar Heels and firing ceased. 

When it was over, seventeen horses 
and twelve officers lay wounded or dead 
on the dirt road. 

Stonewall Jackson had three holes in 
him. One bullet shattered his left arm three 
inches below the shoulder; another en- 
tered the left forearm just below the el- 
bow and exited just above the wrist, and a 
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third passed through his right palm, broke 
two fingers and lodged against the back 
of the hand. One at least was a .577 cali- 
ber musket ball of the kind used by the 
South. The arm wound was filled with 
fragments of the India rubber overcoat he 
wore and the surgeons had to work fran- 
tically to remove them. Jackson died seven 
and one-half days later of fever and pneu- 
monia 

Thirty years later, Preston Layman 
claimed to his family that he was the one 
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who fired the first shot, that triggered the 
volley, that spooked the 18th North Caro- 
lina into pouring fire into the officers. He 
told the story over and over for the last 
thirty years of his life. To this day, most of 
those in the Shenandoah Valley who know 
about it believe it. And, as Mary Marie 
Arrington, a local Historian, said to us, 
“Stonewall Jackson is much admired, but 
not in this part of the world. People here 
think John was wrongfully shot and 
Preston did right.” * 

There is no doubt that Preston Lay- 
man, from the Appalachian Mountains 
not that far from the seat of the famous 
Hatfield and McCoy fighting, was a sub- 
scriber to the Code Feudelo: “A man’s gotta 
kill the man what kilt his brother.” It was 
implicit every time he told the story. 

Whether Layman fired that shot or 
not is an interesting question. Theoreti- 
cally, that evening he should have been 
with Warren’s Brigade of Colston’s Divi- 
sion, almost a mile behind the front. 


The General was taken to the 
Chandler estate office at Guiney’s 
Station, where he died nine days 
later. Library of Congress 
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Fighting earlier that day had led to extreme 
confusion and crisscrossing of Confeder- 
ate units. It would not be considered un- 
usual if some had not yet found their way 
home. There is another fact which, like 
most, cuts both ways. The official record 
tells us that on May 2, 1863, Preston Lay- 
man was wounded and sent to the gen- 
eral hospital. He is reported back at the 
next muster and lived to the ripe old age 
of eighty-four, so the wound could not 
have been serious—if it existed. There is 
no record of his exact location at the time 
of the “friendly fire.” 

Preston was captured at Spotsylvania 
May 12, 1864, along with about sixty-four 
percent of the 10th Virginia, which was 
eliminated as an effective fighting force. 
Preston was shipped to Point Lookout, 
then was sent to Elmira, New York, where 
he spent the rest of the war. He was de- 
scribed as being of “Florid complexion, 
dark hair, 5' 8" tall, blue eyes.” Union policy 
at Elmira was such that the only route to 
early release was sickness near death or 
volunteering to become a “galvanized 
yankee,” which fewer than a gross of Con- 
federates did during the prison camp’s 
year of operation. Preston was released 


Mourners at Jackson’s grave in 
Lexington, Virgina, 
photographed about 1866. 
Virginia Military Institute Archives 


THE FOURTH DESERTER 


John Roadcap (of P), so denominated 
in Regimental records to distinguish him 


from his first cousin, John Roadcap (of 


James), who was in the same company, 
and who deserted with John Layman and 
two others, was from Rockingham 
County, Virginia—as were the Layman 
Brothers. Unlike the Laymans, he was a 
volunteer. He enlisted May 8, 1861, less 
than a month after hostilities broke out 
at Fort Sumter, South Carolina. Like John 
Layman, he had married-to Elizabeth 
Steele-on August 27th, 1857. 

He first decided marching and fight- 
ing didn’t suit him in May of 1862 and he 
went AWOL. There is no record of his 
punishment at that time, but he was back 
with the company when, on August I, he 
deserted with John Layman, John Rogers, 
and James Andrew Ridell. Roadcap, Lay- 
man, and Rogers (from Company G, the 
Valley Guards, Layman’s outfit) were from 


June 27, 1865 after taking the Oath of Al- 
legiance, with two days’ rations and a rail 
ticket to Orange Courthouse. 

He applied for a Civil War pension 
from the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1916, when he was seventy-six years old, 
and got it. He lived to be eighty-four, out- 
living his seventeen brothers and sisters 
and most of the other fighters in the Civil 
War. He is buried at what was then Moun- 


tain Valley, near the old home place at 
Peaked Mountain, now called the South 
Peak of Massanutten Mountain, near 
McGaheysville. 


the 10th Virginia; Ridell from the Marion 
Rifles (Company A) of the 5th Virginia. 
This time Roadcap was court-martialed 
with the rest of the men. 

He was not executed with them. In 
the early morning hours of the day sched- 
uled for the execution, John Roadcap 
slipped away, past the Corporal’s Guard 
under John Kirkpatrick. Kirkpatrick was 
placed under close arrest. There was some 
talk of executing Kirkpatrick in Roadcap’s 
place, but cooler heads prevailed. 
Kirkpatrick eventually returned to duty. 

John Roadcap hid out in the hills un- 
til the Amnesty Proclamation for Confed- 
erate deserters in late 1863. He thought 
about it for a while before reenlisting in 
the 10th Virginia at their winter encamp- 
ment at Mt. Pisgah Church, where he had 
almost been executed, on the rainy New 
Year’s Eve of that year. 

Roadcap spent five weeks lounging 
around in a snug log cabin with off-the- 


The third brother, Jackson Layman, 
was discharged in 1863 as being non com- 
pos mentis. He lived on and inherited and 
bought property after the war. He never 
married. He was always considered a bit 
peculiar but managed to make a living. 

The story about the Union deserter 
hanging around Martha Layman may have 
been all too true. On May 15, 1865 the 
Widow Layman gave birth to Amanda 
Layman, “Illegitimate,” in the honest 
words of the Birth Records of Rockingham 
County, Virginia. That meant that her 
love-child could not inherit a share of 


floor bunks and plentiful if monoto- 
nous food. Life was easy for the 10th 
Virginia that winter and they had the 
lightest sick list in the Confederate 
army. 

During the first week in Febru- 
ary, Union forces in heavy numbers 
attempted to cross the Rapidan River 
at Raccoon Ford. The 10th was close 
to the action but took no part in it. 
However, it reminded everybody that 
the war was likely to start up again, 
and may have reminded John 
Roadcap of why he had deserted in 
the first place. He slipped out of camp 
in February and disappeared into the 
mountain mists. The last entry in his 
service record is, “deserted to the en- 
emy Feb 3, 1864.” There is no other 
evidence of this and he might well 
have deserted to his wife who, some- 
time in 1864, presented him with a 
child, Francis. 
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Adam Layman’s four hundred and fifty- 
two acres that was doled out to his widow, 
Malinda, the sixteen surviving children, 
and “John’s Heirs.” 

Was Stonewall Jackson murdered? It 
is certainly possible, but there is no final 
proof either way. Beginning about thirty 
years after the war, Preston Layman be- 
gan telling his children, grandchildren, 
and others about how he got Stonewall 
Jackson shot. He never claimed he hit Jack- 
son, just that he fired that first shot. When 
questioned, he would reply, “I was given 
the chance.” Stonewall had given orders to 
kill anyone on that road, and “there he 
came riding over it.” ? 

The evidence available might not se- 
cure a conviction in criminal court, but 
Stonewall Jackson’s estate might well win 
a Wrongful Death suit in civil court. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK Mary 
Marie Koonz Arrington for her generous 
help concerning the history and families 
of Rockingham County, Virginia; Pat 
Ritchie for her assistance on details of the 
Roadcap family; and Jared M. Sonies, Esq., 
who tries cases in the remote corners of 
Virginia, and told us that the clerks and 
judges in the rural courthouses were un- 
failingly courteous and helpful. He was 
right. So are librarians everywhere. 
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NOTICE SERVED 


. Most observers regard the June 1863 battle of Brandy Station as the turning point of the war for 
J the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. But as Crucial as that test of arms was for the Northern horsemen, 
é\s Brandy Station was hardly the first time the Federal cavalry had shown its mettle. For nearly two weeks 
in the autumn o0f1862, the Unionists engaged General Jeb Stuart and his cavaliers in desperate combat, and when the 
fighting ended, the Northerners had earned the respect of their once dismissive enemy. Operating in concert for the first 


T THE END OF OCTOBER, 1862, General George Mc- 
Clellan was finally on the move. For the six weeks fol- 
lowing the carnage along Antietam Creek, “Little Mac” 
5 had held his Army of the Potomac in check while del- 

+ ging Washington with his excuses for inaction. But frustrated 
 proddings by President Abraham Lincoln and his War Depart- 
nent eventually bore fruit. On October 26, as General Alfred 
sonton and his cavalry splashed across the Potomac near Ber- 
McClellan put his plan into action: “It was my intention if, 
upc n reaching Ashby’s or any other pass, I found that the enemy 
re in force between it and the Potomac in the Valley of the 
Shenandoah, to move into the valley, and endeayor to gain their 
. [hardly hoped to accomplish this, but did expect that, by 


ened between Culpeper Court-House and Little Washing- 


time in the war, Federal cavalry brigades met and drove their long-time nemeses across the contours of the Loudoun Valley. 
And even as the two forces departed for Fredericksburg and further laurels, those days of battle would remain 
for horsement North and South a glimpse of the future, the bloody imprint of a notice served. 


ton, I could either separate their army and beat them in detail, or 
else force them to concentrate as far back as Gordonsville.” ! 

The Federal van debouched into the Loudoun Valley, a beau- 
tiful expanse of rolling hills and picturesque towns bounded on 
the west by the Blue Ridge Mountains and on the east by the Bull 
Run and Catoctin Ranges. The Blue Ridge gaps that so intrigued 
McClellan included (from the north) Snickers, Ashby’s, Manassas, 
and Chester. Since the Army of Northern Virginia had spent 
October recuperating around Winchester just west of the Blue 
Ridge, McClellan’s maneuver would not only place the moun- 
tain range between his and General Robert E. Lee’s forces but 
also put himself between Lee and Richmond. If “Little Mac” could 
somehow steal a march on his opponent, Federal control of the 
gaps would seal the fate of the Confederate army. 


to the left). 


Above: In Snickersville Gap facing 
east. Right: Looking east from the 
west side of the mountain towards 
Snickersville Gap (which would be 
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Photos by James R. Furqueron. 

In the background, an 1862 sketch 

of The Army of the Potomac Scout- 

ing in Loudoun Valley. Anne 
Hobart-Lang, Library of Congress 
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For a campaign that would demand celerity, Pleasonton got 
off to a remarkably slow start. He pushed his troopers about 
five miles into Virginia and promptly established camp. Then, 
on the 27th, as both the IX Corps and II Corps crossed into 
Virginia, Pleasonton moved his command to Purcellville on 
the Leesburg Road and ordered Colonel Benjamin “Grimes” 
Davis and his 8th New York west toward Snickersville. Intelli- 
gence had placed a strong Rebel force in the gap there and 
Pleasonton wanted confirmation. That afternoon, as the New 
Yorkers approached Snickersville, they made contact with a 
roving Confederate patrol and promptly drove it through the 
hamlet. Suddenly, artillery fire thundered from the gap and 
threw the bluecoats back. Davis retreated, fully aware that the 
Southerners held the position in force. 

The next day, Federal cavalry patrols blanketed the upper 
valley but still found little trace of the enemy. While General 
George Stoneman’s cavalry command occupied Leesburg, Fed- 
eral spotters did observe enemy campfires near Middleburg 
which, according to Pleasonton, belonged to twelve thousand 
rebel infantry. Despite these reports, the General could not 
make solid contact with the elusive enemy columns. 

Meanwhile, General George Bayard’s mounted column ad- 
vanced from Fairfax Court House on the Little River Turnpike 
and entered the Valley at Aldie on October 30. Although he 
scouted all the way to Philomont, Bayard eventually established 
his headquarters at Aldie but extended his picket posts some 
twelve miles to the east. Pleasonton was pleased. With his own 
pickets at Philomont and Stoneman’s advance near Mountsville, 
Pleasonton confidently reported that his dispositions “cover[ed] 


the entire line across to the Catoctin 
range.” Early on the 31st, as more 
infantry marched into the Valley, 
only one development seemed to 
concern the cavalryman: “Stuart, 
with his cavalry and four pieces of 
artillery, crossed last night into this 
valley and took the road to Union.”? 


George D. Bayard, 
National Archives 


EB STUART. THE BOLD CAVALIER. Robert E. Lee’s 

eyes and ears. For a year and a half, Stuart’s troopers 

had ridden rings around the Union armies, establish- 

ing themselves as the war’s elite cavalry force and Jeb 

as the South’s shield. On October 30, when word of the Yankee 

invasion arrived at his headquarters in the Shenandoah, Rob- 

ert E, Lee ordered General James Longstreet’s corps to Culpeper 

via Front Royal. Naturally, Lee ordered Stuart to cover the move- 

ment. The cavalryman took General Fitz Lee’s brigade—then 

commanded by Colonel Williams Wickham—and headed for 

the front. Jeb led his one thousand-man force over Snickers Gap 

and trotted south to Bloomfield to camp for the night. When a 

patrol reported a Federal force at Mountsville, the ever-aggres- 
sive Stuart determined that, come morning, he would attack. 

Advancing at dawn, the Confederates avoided Pleasonton’s 

outposts along the Snickersville Pike by, as Jeb put it, “pursuing 

an unfrequented road.” Soon they reined up before Mountsville, 


et a 
north from Upperville ae 
to Bloomfield 
(facing northeast 
and northwest). 


Photos by 
James R. Furqueron 
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where the unsuspecting pickets of the Ist Rhode Island Cav- 
alry had established their camp. With the 9th Virginia in ad- 
vance, the Southerners burst upon the ill-prepared Unionists, 
“dispersing the whole without difficulty.” The 3rd Virginia then 
pursued the survivors down the Snickersville Pike toward Aldie, 
where George Bayard was desperately organizing the Federal 
defense. Bayard pushed his troopers into the teeth of the Rebel 
horsemen and drove them until the 4th Virginia’s attack—“a 
brief and fierce conflict’—hammered the Unionists back. By 
that time, Federal artillery began to play on the Confederates. 
When Colonel John Pelham arrived with the Stuart Horse Ar- 
tillery, the conflict ground down to an artillery duel. 

Neither commander liked his position. Fearing that his left 
flank was vulnerable, Bayard held Aldie for about an hour then 
pulled his command back, leaving eight wounded men to the 
enemy. Of the Rhode Islanders at Mountsville, the General 
admitted, “The major of the Rhode Island Cavalry reports the 
loss of a captain and most of his picket.” Stuart also grew un- 
comfortable with the strategic situation. Reports arrived de- 
tailing an enemy advance from Mountsville. So Stuart collected 
a pile of booty from the Yankee camps— “several flags num- 
bers of saddles, valises, blankets, oil-cloths, and other valuable 
articles” —and headed west toward Middleburg to camp for 
the evening.* 

Early on November 1, Pleasonton moved his command 
south. Although he hadn’t yet heard from the Federals at Aldie, 
he confidently declared, “Bayard has a force of five thousand 
cavalry and four guns. With this force he should be able to 
handle Stuart roughly.” But by the time his advance reached 
Confederate-held Philomont, Pleasonton learned of the pre- 
vious day’s fiasco at Mountsville and Bayard’s subsequent re- 
treat from the Valley. Still, he ordered Colonel David McM. 
Gregg to take the 8th Pennsylvania and the 3rd Indiana Cav- 
alry and drive the Confederates from the hamlet. Gregg quickly 
cleared Philomont of the enemy, allowing Pleasonton to push 
skirmishers farther south toward the villageof Union. There 
the Federals encountered Stuart’s troopers who had deployed 
on the heights south of town to cover General D. H. Hill’s divi- 


sion near Ashby’s Gap. While Stuart prepared for battle, 
Pleasonton simply developed the Rebel positions then pulled | 
back to Philomont. At dark, Stuart also withdrew his force.° | 


The next morning, Stuart reoccupied the previous day’s 
battleline. Soon the Federals came on, and the opposing artil- 
lery batteries quickly engaged in a noisy, if ineffective, action. 
Watching the action, Major Heros Von Borke grew concerned. 
To the north the Prussian could see “the approach of a strong 
infantry force.” It was the infantry brigade of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel J. William Hoffmann, which had been assigned from Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday’s division along with the Ist New Hamp- 
shire Artillery to support Pleasonton. Von Borke knew 
immediately that, given the enemy’s preponderance of num- 
bers—somewhere on the order of a two to one advantage— 
the Confederates “should be compelled to retire.”® 

Presently, the Unionists came on in heavy numbers. With 
two dismounted regiments, Gregg cleared a woodlot of Rebel 
snipers, but as they emerged into the clear, the Federals felt the 
sting of the Stuart Horse Artillery. “The incomparable Pelham” 
had advanced a gun beyond the lines and “opened a masked 
fire upon a body of the enemy’s cavalry in the valley beneath, 
putting them to flight.” As Pelham spiraled from position to 
position, Gregg fell back and requested artillery support. A 
single piece soon arrived to relieve the pressure. Then, as the 
long arms dueled, the Federal infantry advanced.’ 

As Hoffman directed his seven hundred men up the heights 
and through the village, Pelham’s guns continued to batter the 
Federal advance. Even when Pleasonton arrived with the bal- 
ance of Pennington’s artillery, Pelham could not be silenced, 
though the Northerners did manage to hit one artillery cais- 
son. But as the Federals cleared Union, their weight began to 
tell. Von Borke recalled that “the air shook with the continu- 
ous roar of the cannonade; on every side the bullets buzzed 
like infuriated insects; on the whole, the outward signs were 
rather those of a great battle than of a mere cavalry combat.” 
Stuart continually had to draw his troopers back as the enemy 
lapped at his flanks. Though Jeb would bravely write, “Every 
hill-top and every foot of ground was disputed,” the day ended 
with the Confederates retreating all the way to Seaton Hill just 
north of Ashby’s Gap Turnpike.® 


Jeb Stuart, above left (USAMHI, Carlisle), and 
Alfred Pleasonton, ( National Archives). 


On the road heading north from 
Upperville to Bloomfield (facing 
northeast). 

Photo by James R. Furqueron 
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National Archives 


Wade Hampton George Stoneman 


HAT NIGHT, AS STUART ALIGNED HIS MEN 

along a creek bed east of Upperville, Captain Will- 

iam Blackford arrived from a reconnaissance mis- 

sion high up the Blue Ridge. From his lofty vantage, 
Blackford saw “immense trains of wagons coming from 
Leesburg toward Union,” cueing Stuart that McClellan was 
advancing in force. Jeb’s orders were to delay the van of the 
enemy, but D. H. Hill demanded that the cavalry hold Ashby’s 
Gap: Stonewall Jackson’s corps was still in the Shenandoah and 
Hill feared for his commander’s flank. Knowing that General 
Wade Hampton’s brigade was due any moment and could thus 
protect Jackson’s flank, Stuart determined to remain in front 
of Ashby’s until Hampton arrived. 

As the sun rose on November 3, Stuart saw the enemy com- 
ing.” Federal Brigadier General William Averell had arrived with 
his cavalry brigade, accompanied by Tidball’s Battery. With 
these reinforcements in hand, Pleasonton launched Gregg and 
Hofmann at the Confederate right while Averell hit Stuart dead 
on. So heavy was the assault that Von Borke likened it to “a 
mighty avalanche [that] seemed likely to crush everything.” 
Union artillery peppered the Southern positions, and, in the 
midst of the fighting, Colonel Wickham went down with a neck 
wound, Stuart immediately replaced Wickham with Colonel 
Thomas Rosser, then returned to the battleline, animating his 
men with his energy and courage.'® 

Jeb would later report, “(The Federals’] progress was ob- 
stinately and successfully resisted for nearly the entire day,’ but 
the reality of the fighting was of a much grimmer hue. In a 
series of charges, Pleasonton successfully turned Jeb’s left and 
drove the Confederates through Upperville toward Paris and 
Ashby’s Gap. During the withdrawal, Stuart sent the Ist and 
5th Virginia Cavalry south to Piedmont Station to protect his 
trains. Observing this movement, Pleasonton ordered Averell 
to pursue Stuart’s detachment. Meanwhile, the Federals con- 
tinued to drive the Confederates from a number of positions 
all the way to the base of the Blue Ridge.!! 

D.H. Hill had left a small occupying force in the Gap to 
assist Stuart. Luckily, one of the guns happened to be a 
Whitworth rifle, which dispersed some Federal artillery deploy- 
ing west of Upperville. With this show of force, the day-long 
fight sputtered out, but it would hardly be the end of the ad- 
ventures for the Confederates. Stuart sensed that Piedmont 
Station on the Manassas Gap Railroad would be the next point 


William Averell Thomas Rosser 


of contention, so he ordered Rosser to join the two regiments 
already there. But when Rosser arrived well after dark, he found 
the place occupied by Averell’s troopers. The 1st and 5th Vir- 
ginia had misconstrued their orders and abandoned the ham- 
let, so Rosser and his weary horsemen sidled west and made 
for Markham. 

Stuart meanwhile had crossed the Blue Ridge to report to 
Jackson at Millwood. There he learned that Stonewall was to 
remain in the Shenandoah to threaten McClellan’s flank, so a 
determined stand at Ashby’s Gap was no longer necessary. Wade 
Hampton arrived on the morning of November 4, and Stuart 
ordered the South Carolinian to join Rosser near Manassas Gap. 
Stuart himself then departed for Markham to organize the 
forces gathering there. But after a treacherous trek across the 
mountains, Jeb made a galling discovery: thanks to William 
Averell and David Gregg’s overwhelming pressure, the Con- 
federates had been forced south of the railroad. 

Early on the 4th, Rosser had consolidated his brigade near 
Markham and soon offered battle to the Northerners. Averell’s 
attack enjoyed early success, but the Northerner soon had to 
beg Pleasonton for reinforcements. At one point, a sizable por- 
tion of Rosser’s command was surrounded, but the Yankees 
couldn’t make good on the capture. Late in the day, Pleasonton 
admitted, “Averell’s command is, I fear, a good deal crippled... 
one of his squadrons was overwhelmed by superior numbers.” 
Despite the rough handling, the Northerners finally managed 
to drive the determined Southrons off.'* 

That evening, with the enemy athwart the Manassas Gap 
Railroad, Rosser moved south toward Barbee’s Crossroads. 
Since D. H. Hill was covering Manassas Gap at Linden Station, 
Stuart redirected Hampton to unite with Rosser near Barbee’s, 
where Jeb hoped to arrest the Federal advance. The commands 
moved all night, and by the morning of the 5th, Stuart was 
deploying his two brigades across the road junction, with Rosser 
on the right and Hampton on the left. Having placed artillery 
and riflemen on a hill just north of the crossroads, Stuart 
awaited the enemy. 

Around 9:00 a.m., Pleasonton approached the Confeder- 
ate hilltop outposts. He had returned Hoffmann’s brigade to 
McClellan and ordered the battered Averell to cover Manassas 
Gap, but the week’s successes had steeled him and his men for 
action. Pleasonton sent Gregg with the 6th US Cavalry and 
the 8th Pennsylvania to hit the Rebel right flank. Meanwhile, 
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Colonel John F. Farnsworth led his 8th II- 
linois and 3rd Indiana Cavalry into the 
teeth of the artillery; pressured from two 
sides, the Confederates fell back to the 
crossroads. With Pennington’s guns now 
occupying the hill and Davis’ 8th New 
York Cavalry advancing on the right of the 
road, Pleasonton reined up before Stuart’s 
main line. 

Although Stuart recalled the fighting 
as “a fierce engagement of artillery and 
sharpshooters,” he was surprised at the 
enemy’s lack of vigor. In fact, while the 
Unionists deliberately developed Stuart’s 
lines, Pleasonton was advancing Gregg’s 
units under the cover of a series of ravines 
to attack Stuart’s right. But around noon, 
a report arrived placing the Yankees at 
Warrenton, well to Jeb’s rear. Stuart sur- 
mised that the Federal advance at Barbee’s 
was only a diversion, and ordered a hasty 
but controlled withdrawal.'° 

Around this time, Hampton ordered 
the Ist North Carolina forward to cover 
the retreat. The regiment had spent the 
morning in a reserve position, and as they 
trotted north toward Barbee’s, their com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel James B. Gor- 
don, saw “the enemy in a large body” off 
to the left. It was the 8th New York, which 
had angled off in pursuit of the retreating 
Confederates. After a brief conference with 
Hampton, Gordon determined to attack 
the isolated New Yorkers. But when the 
Southerners stumbled into an unseen 
ditch fronting the Federal position, the 
dismounted Northerners swept the Caro- 
linians with carbine fire. Then, as Gordon 
ordered a left wheel in an effort to extri- 
cate his suddenly beleaguered command, 
a wing of the New Yorkers slammed into 
the Confederate flank and routed them. 
Luckily, Pelham’s guns swiftly unlimbered 
and doused the Federal pursuit, allowing 
Stuart’s brigades to escape unmolested." 

During the morning of November 6, 
Stuart sent Rosser to Warrenton while he 
and Hampton crossed the Rappahannock 
River at Waterloo Bridge. Rosser found 
Warrenton crawling with the enemy, he 
skillfully eluded the Federal columns and 
brought his brigade safely across the Rap- 
pahannock. With Longstreet at Culpeper 
and McClellan at Warrenton, Stuart and 
his troopers spent the next week patrol- 
ling the intervening no-man’s land. 
Pleasonton’s boys kept up the pressure, and 
any number of skirmishes erupted along 
the river line. But the campaign essentially 


ended on the evening of November 7 when George McClellan 
was removed from command. Little Mac had been beaten to 
the Rappahannock by the stolid James Longstreet, and the 
grand plan to block Robert E. Lee’s road to Richmond had come 
to naught. It proved to be the proverbial straw that broke 
Lincoln’s back. As McClellan boarded a train for the north, the 
genially incompetent Ambrose Burnside took over army com- 
mand and gazed eastward toward Fredericksburg. 


ACK IN OCTOBER, when asked of the danger of 
riding around the Army of the Potomac, Stuart staffer 
Charles Blackford noted simply, “The opposition of 
their cavalry was considered of very little account by 
us.” One month later, Alfred Pleasonton could brag that “the 
officers and men of our cavalry have the energy, the intelli- 
gence, the courage, and enterprise to make them superior to 
any cavalry they have to contend with.” Pleasonton now com- 
manded men who had driven the Confederate cavalry from 
the field of battle. Pleasonton now led troopers who could write, 
“The daily successes of the brigade, in its engagements with 
Stuart’s cavalry, inspired such feelings of enthusiastic soldierly 
confidence that the enemy had only to be pointed out to be 
defeated.” Pleasonton now had men who believed they could 
beat Jeb Stuart’s haughty cavaliers.'* 

Still, it would be seven months before Brandy Station 
proved forever the mettle of the Federal trooper. In the in- 
terim, Stuart and Hampton again would raid the Northern 
supply lines, and George Stoneman would stumble off on his 
ineffectual Chancellorsville raid. But after Brandy Station, the 
opposing cavalry forces fought on equal footing until the war 
simply ground the Southern horse down, allowing the North- 
erners to assert themselves with deadly aplomb. However, if 
those two weeks in the autumn of 1862 proved anything, they 
showed that the trail to Federal cavalry dominance began not 
on the plains of Brandy Station but on the roads and ridges of 
the Loudoun Valley. After Loudoun, the Army of the Potomac 
had a cavalry. 


PATRICK BRENNAN is a nationally known musician, com- 
poser, and producer. He has written numerous articles on the 
Civil War, and he has authored two major works on the war: 
Secessionville, Assault on Charleston (Savas Publishing), and “To 
Die Game” Major General Jeb Stuart (Farnsworth House Mili- 
tary Impressions). 
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“Spotlight” is an occasional feature which highlights the work of Civil War artists, museums, etc. KY , thi bt 


THE YOUNG- 
SANDERS CENTER 
FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 


HE YOUNG-SANDERS CENTER 

in Morgan City, Louisiana, was es- 

tablished in the summer of 1997 
for “the study of the War Between the 
States in Louisiana.” In the almost two 
years since the center opened it has es- 
tablished a growing library and a collec- 
tion of manuscripts relating to the war in 
Louisiana. Links have been established 
with museums and educational institu- 
tions, and graduate students are encour- 


aged to use the center for research pur- 


‘ : ‘ The Young-Sanders grand opening 
poses. Displays feature the battles of Baton 


: : e ‘ ceremonies held on June 23, 1997 in 
Rouge, Bisland and Irish Bend (featured in h Morgan City, Louisiana. Gary Cyrex is 
North & South, Volume 1, #7), Port Hudson, J the man on the pipes. 


New Or en and Brashear City (now Morgan 
City), and one display is devoted to the 1860 
election, in which Abraham Lincoln was ex- 
cluded from the Louisiana ballot. 

Among the projects initiated by the cen- 
ter have been battlefield tours, a conference on 
the Mexican-American war, and an exhibition Serine aati 
concerning Confederate Brigadier General on display in 
Tom Green. The center is also investigating the the museum. 
possibility of locating and recovering the re- 
mains of the USS Kinsman, a gunboat that sank 
in Berwick Bay in 1863. The center’s website 
includes a database containing the names of 
11,205 Confederate soldiers buried in over 
1,691 cemeteries. 

One of the center’s benefactors is Mary 
Elizabeth Sanders, whose grandfather was gov- 
ernor of the state from 1908 to 1912, and whose 
father served in Congress during the Second 
World War era. The chairman of the center’s 
advisory board, Edward Overton Cailleteau, is 
a descendant of Louisiana’s first Confederate 
governor, Thomas Overton Moore (1860- 


1864) and of Confederate Lieutenant General 5; ? Luli 
Theophilus Holmes of North Carolina. = , i 
eee i 
The center is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. | | 


Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. to 
noon on Saturday. Admission is free for par- 
ties of up to six. Further information can be 
obtained from curator Patrick Hotard or his 
staff at (504) 380-4650. The center’s email ad- View of the Leah Norman Schreier Home, in which the Young-Sanders Center 
for the Study of the War between the States in Louisiana is located. 


dress is: ysclee@iamerica.net, and the website : 
se P Note the flag of independent Louisiana which was adopted in February, 1861. 


address is http://www.youngsanders.org. 
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De You Know? 


1. What was the nickname for the pa- 
per currency created by the Legal 
Tender act of 1862? 

. Which Confederate regiment suf- 
fered 82% casualties at the Battle of 
Antietam? 

. Camp Thomas, a Spanish-American 
War training camp, was situated on 
this Civil War battlefield. 

. What was the South’s largest factory? 

. A drafted Northern man could pay 
this fee to hire a substitute. 

. Lincoln signed into law a bill creat- 
ing this new government agency, on 
May 15, 1864. 


TEASER: 
Which Union colonel masterminded 


the breakout at Libby Prison, in 
February 1864? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 
will be found on page 69. If you know 
the answer to the teaser question, send 
it in writing to the editorial address 
below. The author of the correct 
answer drawn from the Ne>S hat will 
receive a free book prize. 

N&S Do You Know? 

33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


CORRECTION: 

In the last issue (Volume 2, #3) we in- 
advertently gave the answer to the DYK 
question #6 as number #5. The correct 
answer to #5 was John W. Geary. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser question in Volume 2, #2 
was “Why were the brigades com- 
manded by George Custer and Henry 
E. Davies transferred from the 3rd 
Cavalry Division to other cavalry di- 
visions of the Army of the Potomac 
in April 1864?” We received over thirty 
correct responses, respondents cor- 
rectly pointing out that the brigade 
commanders had to be transferred 
as they were senior to the new divi- 
sional commander, Brigadier General 
James H. Wilson. The winning name 
drawn was that of Jerry F. Myers of 
Woodbridge, Virginia, who receives a 
CD of the Southern Historical Soci- 
ety Papers. Jerry also correctly pointed 
out that while Custer and his brigade 
were transferred, only Davies—not his 
entire brigade—was transferred. 
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| the war, from the opening shots to the desper- 
ate final months. Highlights include a gripping 
| account of the fight between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, the capture of Fort Henry and 
Fort Donelson, the Red River Expedition, a live- 
ly recounting of the Trent Affair, and much 
more. 205 fine black-and-white engravings 
include images of battle scenes and individuals, 
| as well as maps. A must for Civil War buffs! 
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dees? 
: r : Nir he Wes, 
ANY OF.OUR ARTICLES GENERATE LETTERS *; 
to the editor, and,as ‘many of them as possible ; i So 
are published in our “Crossfire” section. ne 
Occasionally, however, an article generatesso 


> 


much response that to print it would take up all git 
the “letters” space for many issues: When that happens, 

and when the response is from leading experts on the 

subject; we will group those responses in the form of a 

Crossfire article, a format that will allow readers to see the 

pros and cons debated in the pages of the magazine. This 

is the first such article. 


In North & South, Volume 1, #6, we published an 
article by James E. T. Lange and Katherine DeWitt,.Jr. 


> ‘ 
<3 
- ‘ , 


(“Who Ordered Lincoln's Death?”), in which the authors — 
made a case that Confederate Secretary of State Judah P. : 
Benjamin was the br -behind the Lincoln assassination, ‘ 


and that Booth acted 6n orders fr6m,Richmond to kill the 
President. Much new evidence concerning plots to capture 
or kill Lincoln has emerged in recent years, yet historians 
remain divided about Richmond's role. In the following 
pages, skeptics and believers argue their case. 


THE LINCOLN 
PLOTS 


“Borne With Loving Hands” —Painting from Ford’s Theater National Historic Site 
United States Department of Interior, National Park Service 


Lincoln Plots diagram and puzzle pieces by David Fuller, DLF Group 
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The major argument posited by James E.T. 
Lange and Katherine DeWitt, Jr., is that the 
‘assassination of Abraham Lincoln was “or- 
¢ dered” by Secretary of State Judah Benjamin. 
The authors attempt to prove their thesis by 
adopting a methodology common to con- 
spiracy theories. They rely upon highly cir- 
cumstantial evidence as if it were fact, take 

unsupported analytical leaps based upon that 
sketchy evidetiee view nineteenth century intelligence activi- 
ties filtered through modern intelligence concepts, bureaucratic 
organizations, operations, and thought, create covert activities 
and conspiracies out of activities that could be random or ex- 
plained in other ways, and at times ignore other plausible ex- 
planations that contradict their thesis Their article relies heavily 
on two books published earlier, Come Retribution (Hall, Tidwell, 
and Gaddy, 1988), and April ’65 (Tidwell, 1995), which used 
similar methodology. Since the authors of the article are level- 
ing a very serious accusation at Judah Benjamin, they owe it to 
the accused to present as thorough a case as possible. This reader 
is not convinced that they have achieved that goal. 

As stated earlier, the authors believe that Judah Benjamin 
“ordered” the murder of Lincoln. The key linkage, they argue, 
is between a $1500 disbursement warrant signed by Benjamin 
to pay for “Secret Service,” and Torpedo Bureau operative Tho- 
mas Harney’s alleged mission to blow up the 
White House in April 1865. The war- 
rant was dated April | and, accord- 
ing to the authors, “on or about this 
same date” Harney was dispatched 
with “special ordnance” to John S. 
Mosby’s command in northern Vir- 
ginia. Mosby was to insert Harney in to 
Washington. Once there, Harney was to 
flatten the White House and decapitate  ¥ 
the Federal leadership. Significantly, 
however, it appears as if the authors are 
uncertain about the actual date of 
Harney’s departure. They state that he left 
“on or about” April 1. But three paragraphs later their doubts 
have seemingly disappeared. “The day Harney was dispatched, 
Judah Benjamin drew fifteen hundred dollars in gold. ..” (em- 
phasis supplied) How did they arrive at the conclusion that April 
1 was the date Harney left when earlier they seemed in doubt 
as to the exact time? The authors’ uncertainty on this point 
remains troubling, especially since this constitutes one of their 
major links connecting Benjamin and Lincoln’s murder. More- 
over, to allege that Benjamin’s withdrawal of secret service 
money “on or about” the same day Harney departed Richmond 
is proof that he “ordered” Lincoln’s death stretches the evidence 
a bit far. 

The authors go on to argue that Benjamin disbursed $200 
of the $1500 to John Surratt. They then state that “It seems prob- 
able that the rest went to Mosby and Harney for their expenses, 
because no other covert operation is known to have been going on 
at the time.” (emphasis added) To the authors, this is the key 
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link between Benjamin and the murder of Lincoln. But it is a 
weak one. How do we know that this was the only ongoing 
operation? They offer no evidence to support this. Perhaps it 
was allocated for a different “secret service” operation. (In that 
day, “secret service” encompassed many activities, from spying 
and sabotage to cryptography and counterintelligence). Ben- 
jamin oversaw many Confederate agents abroad and maybe the 
money was destined for an operative in Europe. (That was where 
Benjamin was heading) Or, perhaps Surratt took all of it, kept 
the $200 owed him, and then distributed the rest to agents in 
Canada. In the end, they offer little substantive evidence to con- 
nect Harney with the gold. Nor do they show that this particu- 
lar secret service disbursement was compensation for killing 
Lincoln. 

Furthermore, in Judah P. Benjamin: The Jewish Confeder- 
ate, Eli N. Evans argued that the gold issued on April 1 was for 
Benjamin’s use after the evacuation of Richmond. Transport- 
ing and storing State Department baggage and arranging for 
accommodations, food, and other necessities while the govern- 
ment was in flight would cost money. By April 1 Benjamin had 
already shipped six boxes of State Department files, several 
trunks, and other baggage--not to mention a department clerk- 
-to Charlotte, North Carolina. It is perfectly feasible that he 
planned to use the money to pay State Department employees 
and to settle other expenses until the Confederate treasury was 
relocated. Perhaps he withdrew the gold for his own use in the 
uncertain days ahead, including passage out of the country. 
Evans believed Benjamin used the $1500 for passage on a ship. 
Whether this was the case remains uncertain but the 
point remains that getting to a port and slipping out 
of the country would have cost money, especially if 
Benjamin had a lot of baggage or had companions. 

These looming expenses could account for 
y his withdrawal of the gold. 


The authors take the complicity of Benjamin and Harney 
and the money trail a step further by stating that the failure of 
Harney’s mission, which ended with his capture by Federal cav- 
alry near Burke, Virginia on April 10, and was reported a day 
later in the Washington papers, automatically triggered Booth’s 
assassination plan. “[T]he failure of Assassination Plot A, the 
plot to blow up the White House [Harney], was immediately 
followed by the initiation of Assassination Plot B [Booth].” 
“This,” they assert, “is surely not a coincidence.” According to 
the authors, upon learning of Harney’s fate, Booth began to 
“act like a suicide,” which is about all the proof they offer to 
link the two plots. They allow that Booth might have been act- 
ing on his own hook, but they argue that “it is highly unlikely 
that a man like Harney would also go rogue” and act on his 
own to kill the president. According to this reasoning, Booth 
and Harney were acting in concert and under Benjamin’s or- 
ders, one backing up the other in case of failure. 


Although Booth undoubtedly had connections to the Con- 


federate “secret service” from his association with the kidnap- 


ping plot, the authors do not make a convincing case that 
he was acting under the alleged “orders” from Benjamin 
to assassinate the president, even as a “Plan B” 
in case Harney failed. The critical piece of evi- 
dence used to show a linkage between Booth’s 
plot and Harney’s mission (and thus Ben- 
jamin) was the statement of George Atzerodt, 
an accomplice in the assassination, who re- 
vealed Booth’s knowledge of a plan to blow up 
the White House. To the authors, the fact that 
Atzerodt and Booth knew of a plan “seems to 
show some knowledge of the Harney mission.” 
This fails to account for other clarifying state- 
ments in Atzerodt’s testimony. First of all, 
Atzerodt provides no time frame indicating when 
Booth learned of such a plan. More importantly, 
the plan Atzerodt referred to appears to be different from that 
allegedly undertaken by Harney. Atzerodt claimed that Booth 
had “met a party in New York” who planned to blow up 
the White House and kill Lincoln. “Booth said if he did 
not get him quick,” Atzerodt contended, “the New York 
crowd would.” In Atzerodt’s rendition of events, Booth 
apparently planned to strike first, with the New Yorkers 
acting as a backup. To this reader, it seems possible that 
Booth may have known about a plot to blow up the 
White House but, according to Atzerodt’s testimony, 
it was not the one led by Harney. Even if Booth knew 
about a plot to blow up the White House, it is not con- 
vincing evidence that he was actually under the same 
orders as Harney or that he was under any official direc- 
tion at all. 

A strong case can be made that the timing of Booth’s ac- 
tions and Harney’s capture was coincidental. Booth was un- 
doubtedly a part of the Confederate government's plot to kid- 
nap Lincoln, but that he was also under orders from Benjamin 
to kill the president remains speculative. Perhaps the reason 
Booth began “acting like a suicide” was not due to Harney’s 
capture, but because Lee had surrendered at Appomattox on 
April 9. Booth’s beloved South had perished with Lee’s capitu- 
lation and the incessant celebrations in Washington only dark- 
ened his mood. “News of the Northern victories fell like ham- 
mer blows on John Wilkes Booth,” wrote the editors of Right or 
Wrong, God Judge Me: The Writings of John Wilkes Booth. “Our 
country owed all her troubles to him,” Booth wrote in his diary 
after the assassination, “and God simply made me the instru- 
ment of his punishment.” Given Booth’s own words and his 
condition (putting away a quart of brandy a day), it is possible 
that Lincoln’s murder was an act of vengeance, not the result of 
some officially-sanctioned operation to decapitate the Federal 
government. 

The authors cite Benjamin’s flight from the country and 
the fact that he never returned as further evidence of his com- 
plicity in the assassination plot, especially since he was the only 
cabinet official to do so. First of all, Benjamin’s reasons for flee- 
ing the country and never returning can be explained without 
reference to his supposed role in Lincoln’s death. He was a ma- 
jor political leader of a rebellion that nearly sundered the Union 


and cost a great deal in blood and 
treasure. Thus, he was guilty of trea- 
son, a crime punishable by death. 
Can we blame him for taking flight 
instead of staying and hoping for mercy 
from the victors who, especially after the 
assassination, would be unlikely to give it? 
In the turbulent days following the wars’ 
end no one could be certain that the North 
wouldn't seek vengeance against Confed- 
erate leaders. There were no guarantees of 
leniency and Benjamin knew it. 
He had only to remember the 
bitter reaction in Washington 
to the lenient surrender terms 
offered by Sherman to 
Johnston and the hostile treat- 
ment Jefferson Davis received in 
Federal hands to show that he 
had made the right decision. Be- 
sides this, by the time Benjamin 
could have returned safely, he had 
embarked upon a very successful 
legal career in England and had no 
reason to return. 

Moreover, Benjamin and John C. Breckinridge were the 
only cabinet members who managed to escape. All the others 
were captured. How can one say for certain whether or not the 
other cabinet members, if given the chance, might also have 
left the country and remained abroad for good? On this point 
the authors provide a much too simplistic argument when they 
state that “flight is considered evidence of guilt in every legal 
system in the world.” Regardless of what every legal system in 
the world says, to claim that he was guilty because he fled and 
never returned to America in no way amounts to his complic- 
ity in the assassination. 

In fact, in 1867 George H. Sharpe, former head of the Army 
of the Potomac’s Bureau of Military Information, was sent to 
England by the State Department, in the words of Benjamin 
Moran, secretary to the American embassy in London, to “hunt 
up evidence against the persons implicated in the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln.” According to Moran, Sharpe was 
“determined to catch Benjamin if possible.” In later diary en- 
tries Moran reveals that Sharpe felt certain he could implicate 
Benjamin in the plot. However, after a pain-staking search, 
Sharpe found nothing. “I have to report,” he concluded, “that, 
in my opinion, no such legal or reasonable proof exists in Eu- 
rope of the participation of any persons there . . . to call for 
action of the government.” (Evans, Judah Benjamin, 338-39). 
Sharpe's failure to find compelling evidence in Europe of 
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Benjamin’s complicity somewhat mirrors the inability of Sec- 
retary of War Edwin M. Stanton and others to find solid evi- 
dence in America to implicate the Confederate government in 
the assassination. 

As for Harney’s failed mission, this was not the first time 
that Torpedo Bureau personnel had been sent to Mosby. In the 
fall of 1864 Lee ordered Gabriel Rains to dispatch a supply of 
“subterra shells” and men proficient in their use to Mosby’s 
command. Based upon Rains’ report, these land mines were to 
be used for military purposes, especially for the defense of im- 
portant points. (See O.R. 42, pt. 3: p. 1181) Isn’t it possible that 
Harney’s mission with Mosby’s command was merely routine 
or, at the very least, not all that unusual? 

The authors assert that Harney was to be inserted into 
Washington by Mosby’s command and that Mosby created a 
new company of Rangers for this purpose. I have two ques- 
tions regarding this assessment. First, if this mission was so im- 
portant, why would Mosby send a new unit to do the job in- 
stead of going himself at the head of one of his veteran 
companies? Second, given the sensitive and critical nature of 
the mission, why would the Confederate government infiltrate 
Harney by such overt means when they had the Secret Line? 
Surratt obviously had little trouble getting in and out of Wash- 
ington along the line, why not use it to insert Harney? 

To support their argument that Mosby was a key figure in 
these covert operations, the authors contend that Mosby’s com- 
mand was in the Northern Neck in the winter of 1865 to act as 
a “blocking force” to protect the Lincoln kidnappers’ route into 
Virginia. They note that on March 27, 1865, Lee sent Mosby 
the following order: “If any of your command is in the North- 
ern Neck call it to you.” Based upon this order, the authors state 
that “Mosby’s Rangers were not supposed to be in the North- 
ern Neck” since they “usually operated far west of that guarded 
corridor.’ “This order,” they concluded, “confirms that Mosby 
was assisting the blocking force.” But the March 27 directive 
does not really confirm their point at all. There is another ex- 
planation for the presence of Mosby’s men in the Northern 
Neck. In late December, 1864, Mosby was at home recovering 
from serious wounds and, in his absence, Ranger William H. 
Chapman, a battalion commander, traveled to Petersburg to 
confer with Lee. Chapman informed Lee that recent Federal 
raids in “Mosby’s Confederacy” had reduced the food supply 
for both men and animals and, as a result, the Rangers faced 
extreme supply shortages in the coming winter. According to 
Chapman, Lee recommended that one of Mosby’s three battal- 
ions spend the winter in the Northern Neck where supplies were 
more abundant. Chapman took his own battalion (companies 
C, E, E, and G) to the Northern Neck in January, 1865. They 
remained there until ordered back to the Piedmont by Mosby, 
who was acting under Lee’s March 27 directive. (See Jeffrey Wert, 
Mosby’s Rangers, 268-69, 277) 

The authors also argued that “suspicious” furloughs 
granted to certain Confederate troops in early November, 1864 
were part of the plot to kidnap Lincoln. The suspicious timing 
of these furloughs led them to conclude that these men were 
actually being shifted to “cover the retreat from Washington of 
a small party of men” or, in other words, to man the “blocking 
force” to protect the individuals involved in the Lincoln kid- 
napping scheme. They used the 9th Virginia Cavalry as an ex- 
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ample of a unit that granted furloughs at a suspicious time. In 
October, 1864, the 9th Virginia Cavalry sent a large number of 
invalids home. “Why do this at the South’s most desperate time?” 
they ask. The answer can be found in a dispatch written by Con- 
federate General Wade Hampton. Apparently, the 9th Virginia 
was fully manned but there were many recruits—some with 
their own horses--who wanted to join. To take advantage of 
this situation, Hampton sent home all the disabled men in the 
regiment and planned to fill the ranks with these new recruits, 
which he believed were plentiful. Instead of an effort to estab- 
lish a “blocking force” for a covert operation, Hampton was 
taking advantage of an opportunity to weed out the invalids 
and replace them with able-bodied men. (See Hampton to Lee, 
25 October, 1864, O.R. 42, pt. 3: p. 1162) 

The article also leaves unanswered a very important ques- 
tion: What did Robert E. Lee know about the kidnapping plot 
and Harney’s mission? It is unlikely that Lee would not know 
why his troops--which were desperately needed to defend Rich- 
mond--were being shuffled around in such an “unusual” man- 
ner, thereby detracting from his own ability to defend the capi- 
tal. Would he have approved of the missions that these troops 
were being used for? I believe he would have objected to these 
operations from a military standpoint. To say that he was igno- 
rant of these missions yet allowed much-needed troops to be 
shuffled about without question reflects badly upon his 
generalship. To say that Lee knew the reasons behind these troop 
movements and did not object is to implicate him in the assas- 
sination of Lincoln. 

Lange and DeWitt have asked tantalizing questions and 
provided some dramatic conclusions. However, their evidence 
and interpretations fail to connect the dots as convincingly as 
they assert. Though entertaining, their findings are highly cir- 
cumstantial in nature and, in this reader’s opinion, do not es- 
tablish a firm foundation upon which to convict Judah Ben- 
jamin of ordering the death of Abraham Lincoln. 


REJOINDER 


James E.T. Lange and Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 


\ Fi 


The authors of Come Retribution and 
* “Who Ordered Lincoln’s Death?” (North 
& South, Volume 1, #6) come at history 
slightly differently than Dr. Feis. Tidwell 
and Gaddy were professional intelligence 
officers, Hall was a provost marshal chas- 
ing Nazis and their loot around Europe, 
Lange investigated the Lockheed bribery 
scandals and is a practicing attorney, and 
DeWitt is a scientist. The standards for proof in criminal and 
scientific investigation are usually held to be higher than those 
for historical investigation. While it is true that any one fact 
can be characterized in several different ways, the totality of 
the evidence must be considered. 

We wrote a short article knitting together Come Retribu- 
tion and April ’65 with some additional material as seaming. 
We do not claim to have proven to a legal certainty that Ben- 
jamin ordered Lincoln’s death. There is much more evidence 
which requires a book to expound. 


As for the assertion for the destination of the money, it is 
from Tidwell and is cited. Traveling money would not be for 
secret service. Benjamin has been accused of many things, but 
no one has accused him of being a thief. 

The fact that the war was not over has to be understood 
from a Southern viewpoint. People in Washington had licked 
the army they had been fighting most. They were happy. The 
Confederate government was still issuing pronouncements and 
no other Confederate army in the field had yet surrendered. 

Professor Feis is asking us to accept three coincidences— 
Harney’s departure and the gold warrant, Adzerodt’s knowl- 
edge of Harney’s mission as confirmed by private Snyder, and 
Booth’s change in attitude and Harney’s capture. Nor does he 
address the vast number of coincidences that would have to be 
written off to destroy the pattern. One such set of coincidences 
is the fact that every single white and probably one black, whom 
Booth met on his escape before reaching Garrett’s farm, was a 
member of or closely associated with the Confederate secret 
service apparatus. 

The editors of Right or Wrong, God Judge Me may have writ- 
ten any opinion they wished. John Wilkes Booth wrote, “... our 
cause being almost lost,” meaning the Confederacy, and fol- 
lowed it with “...its failure was owing to others who did not 
strike for their country with a heart...” How could anyone in- 
terpret this as personal vengeance? He had succeeded in killing 
Lincoln, yet he refers to failure. Remember the three targets: 
president, vice president, and secretary of state. Always remem- 
ber the three targets. Their removal would cause a constitu- 
tional crisis. Isn’t it odd that Booth picked these three as his 
targets of “personal vengeance,” and that the perpetrator of an 
act of “personal vengeance” was escorted part of the way by a 
pair of Mosby’s men going “home” the wrong way? 

Benjamin did not succeed in England until after it was clear 
no further prosecutions would be attempted. At that point, asa 
British subject and later as a Queen’s counsel, he could have 
traveled to the United States with the protection of the British 
crown. The fact that Sharpe found no proof “in Europe” means 
no more than what it says. The evidence was lying in the files of 
the U.S. War Department, Confederate Treasury Department, 


or being developed in the United States Congress even as Sharpe 
was investigating. No one had indexed or collated it. Dr. Feis 
quotes Evans in Judah Benjamin, a book which attempts to ex- 
plain Benjamin in terms of Jewish angst. South Carolina Jews 
don’t have angst to this day. It is our opinion that Benjamin, 
whom we admire, would have either called the author out, if he 
were a gentleman, or otherwise have horsewhipped him. 

The new company of Mosby’s Rangers was not made up 
of raw recruits, but of Mosby’s seasoned troops. One of the 
men, Lieutenant Wiltshire, was with Wat Bowie on his ill-fated 
raid (see “Appointment in Samara,” North & South, Vol. 1, #3). 

It is obvious that Robert E. Lee must have known about 
the attempt to capture Lincoln, for many of his troops were 
being moved about in connection with it. He would not 
neccesarily have known of Harney’a mission because of the great 
trust and faith he put in John Singleton Mosby. 


Edward Steers, Jr. 


William Feis’ critique raises several points 
which require comment. 

I believe his criticism of the meth- 
odology of Come Retribution and April 65 
is misplaced. The authors of these two 
works, all non-professional historians, 
have surpassed all of the professional his- 
torians combined in bringing to light long 
overlooked information from the primary 
records that lay untouched for decades concerning the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln. James O. Hall, in particular, has 
done what most professional historians dream of doing but sel- 
dom accomplish: change the way people think about an im- 
portant event in history. It appears to be the conclusions that 
Dr. Feis disagrees with, which is quite aside from the first-rate 
research the authors present in these two works. 


In challenging Lange and DeWitt’s claim that Harney was 
on a mission to blow up the White House Dr. Feis writes, “Isn't 
it possible that Harney’s mission with Mosby’s command was 
merely routine or, at the very least, not all that unusual?” That 
Harney was an explosives expert who operated out of the Tor- 
pedo Bureau is clear. It also seems clear that a covert action out 
of the Torpedo Bureau was directed against President Lin- 
coln at the very same time Harney was on his mission. Fol- 
lowing the fall of Richmond, Colonel Edward H. Ripley, 
commanding the Ninth Vermont Volunteer Infantry, was 

among the first to occupy that city. In his mem- 
Me oir entitled “The Capture and Occupation 
of Richmond, April 3, 1865,” Ripley de- 
scribes an interview on April 4 with an en- 
listed Confederate soldier by the name of 
Snyder who worked in the Torpedo Bureau. 
Snyder told Ripley that a secret mission was 
in progress aimed at doing violence to President 
Lincoln. The operation was secret and while 
he did not know the names of those involved 
“the President of the United States was in great 
danger.” Ripley conveyed this information to 
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Lincoln in an interview with him on April 5. This evidence when 
considered along with the testimony of George Atzerodt in 
which Atzerodt claimed that Booth had learned of just such a 
mission to blow up the White House, falls heavily on the side 
of Lange and DeWitt’s conclusion. Atzerodt’s reference to a 
“New York group” does not restrict this effort to “New York- 
ers.” The “New York group” may have simply been the conduit 
for Booth’s information. To conclude that two independent mis- 
sions to blow up the White House were in progress while Harney 
was on a third, routine, unrelated mission is not “equally plau- 
sible” to the conclusion drawn by Lange and DeWitt. 

As to Booth’s act being one of “personal vengeance,” the 
inclusion of Johnson, Seward, and Grant suggests a grander 
strategy. Often characterized as “mad,” Booth’s strategy was any- 
thing but. If Booth had included Stanton and been successful 
we might very well be sending these letters through two differ- 
ent postal systems. 

As to why infiltrate through Mosby instead of the “Secret 
Line,” this is not at all unreasonable. Mosby moved in and out 
of Maryland with great ease. Many of his men were at home in 
Maryland (Montgomery County) and were often traveling 
around the area on various missions. Remember, it is along this 
very route that George Atzerodt freely rode out of Washington 
(via Georgetown) through Union pickets on Saturday, April 15, 
1865, hours after Booth had shot Lincoln. Atzerodt eventually 
wound up in Germantown in the same vicinity where Mosby’s 
men were known to travel. Not a difficult thing to do. 

According to Feis, Benjamin may have used the $1,500 as 
payment for passage to the Caribbean. $1,500 in today’s dol- 
lars would equal $16,000. That seems a bit high for a ticket to 
the Caribbean. 

Finally, to believe that Robert E. Lee would have ob- 
jected to Lincoln’s assassination from “a moral standpoint” 
seems based on emotion rather than historical fact. Assas- 
sinating the Commander-in-Chief of an opposing army is 
no less moral than developing and carrying out the strat- 
egy to kill thousands of men in battle. As another great gen- 
eral once said, “War is hell!” 


BENJAMIN 
James O. Hall and William A. Tidwell 


- In his critique of the North & South article 
~ on the Lincoln assassination, Dr. Feis ques- 
tions in passing the methodology used in 
the books Come Retribution and April ’65. 
Then he goes on to his principal concern— 
that the magazine article incorrectly ad- 
vanced a theory that Confederate Secretary 
of State Judah Benjamin “ordered” the ex- 
ecution of the President. Lest any confu- 
sion arise in the minds of the readers, we 
would like to make it clear that the authors of the books reached 
somewhat different conclusions with respect to Benjamin’s role, 
to those contained in the article. 

First, some necessary background. Come Retribution, pub- 
lished in 1988, was a joint research and writing project by 
William A. Tidwell, James O. Hall, and David Winfred Gaddy. 
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April ’65, written entirely 
by Tidwell, followed in 
1995, incorporating mate- 
rial strongly supporting the 
findings of Core Retribution 
developed since its pub- 
lication. The article, 
“Who Ordered Lincoln’s 
Death?” was written by 
James E. T. Lange and Katherine 
DeWitt, Jr. and published in Volume 
1, Number 6 of North & South. 

It is important to note that all three of these publications 
are in agreement on one basic point: Confederate leaders 
planned to strike at Lincoln and the Union command struc- 
ture, thus to cause chaos and support Confederate operations 
in the field. Nowhere in Come Retribution or April ’65 is there a 
stated conclusion that Benjamin “ordered” Lincoln’s death. But 
in the last two paragraphs of their article Lange and DeWitt 
point out that Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William Seward, al- 
legedly believed that Benjamin ordered Surratt and Booth to 
carry out the triple assassinations—Lincoln, Johnson, and 
Seward himself. So Lange and DeWitt did not originate this 
allegation. They end their article by writing that Benjamin had 
control of the secret service mechanisms and that: “He had the 
brain to conceive of the triple assassination and its effects, he 
had the will, and he had the means.” 

It is true that many of the factual trails of the Lincoln as- 
sassination converged at the office of Confederate Secretary of 
State Benjamin. Following these clear trails Lange and DeWitt 
reason that he most likely ordered the assassination of Lincoln 
and the others. This, we think, results from a misconception of 
Benjamin’s function in the structure of the Confederate hier- 
archy. He was neither a “rogue” nor an independent operator, 
so positioned that he could make such a decision on his own 
responsibility. His role was not to decide, but to supervise, to 
be an executive to carry out President Davis’ orders. In formu- 
lating these orders, Davis was advised by a small group of intel- 
ligent and responsible men who were trying very hard to win a 
war to which they had committed everything, and which they 
were about to lose. 

We believe that the decision to launch the operation that 
ultimately resulted in Lincoln’s death was the result of the nor- 
mal process by which the Confederacy made decisions about 
covert actions. We are sure that Benjamin discussed the matter 
with Confederate President Jefferson Davis, but the final deci- 
sion was Davis) as it was in all such matters. Davis may well 
have discussed it with others, but there is no report of such 
discussions. We can be sure Benjamin had input in this because 
he was an essential part of the bureaucratic process involved in 
carrying out such decisions. 


As for methodology, our research was wide-ranging, mas- 
sive, and well documented. We considered all the evidence at 
hand and rejected those alternatives that did not fit the evi- 
dence. Because we did not discuss a particular alternative does 
not mean that we did not consider it. To follow Dr. Feis’ sug- 
gested methodology would have made us incorporate all the 
discarded alternatives leading us off in all directions, down his- 
torical alleys and up side streets, to the utter dismay of readers. 
We were writing books, not compiling encyclopedias. 


SKEPTICAL John Y. Simon 


In the wake of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, many Northern- 
ers immediately suspected the complic- 
ity of the Confederate government. They 
assumed that Confederate guilt extended 
to President Jefferson Davis and his prin- 
cipal advisers. The U.S. War Department, 
with the enthusiastic support of Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton and the fanati- 
cal energy of Judge Advocate General Jo- 
seph Holt, rise determined efforts to prove that Confederate 
leaders encouraged, promoted, and financed the conspiracy that 
culminated in Lincoln’s death. President Andrew Johnson’s 
proclamation of May 2, 1865, declared that the “atrocious mur- 
der” of Lincoln involved Davis and his emissaries in Canada. 
Johnson offered a reward of $100,000 for the capture of Davis 
and lesser amounts for the capture of his partners in crime. 
This endeavor encouraged numerous perjurers and scoundrels 
to testify at the trial of the authentic conspirators. Due to lack 
of evidence, the U.S. government eventually abandoned efforts 
to charge the assassination to the Confederate government. 

In 1991, three former federal employees, two of them vet- 
erans of the Central Intelligence Agency, attempted to revive 
charges against the Confederate government through circum- 
stantial evidence and inference. Their book, Come Retribution, 
by William A. Tidwell, James O. Hall, and David Winfred Gaddy, 
received mixed reviews. Tidwell attempted to strengthen his case 
in 1995 with April ’65: Confederate Covert Action in the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Once again, critics wondered what such specula- 
tion proved. Building on this shaky foundation, without ques- 
tioning its strength and integrity, James E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr., now charge Confederate Secretary of State 
Judah P. Benjamin with plotting and financing the Lincoln as- 
sassination. Their evidence? Benjamin on a day when “no 
other covert operation is known to have been going 
on,” shortly before Lincoln’s assassination, withdrew 
fifteen hundred dollars in gold “for Secret Service.” 
Presumably this means merely that Lange and 
DeWitt know of no other enterprise for age 
which Benjamin needed that money. Cer- fe 
tainly they possess no evidence to follow 
any portion of that gold into the pocket of 
John Wilkes Booth. Ina sidebar, entitled “The Guilty 
Flee Where None Pursueth,” Lange and DeWitt ar- 
gue the case for Benjamin’s complicity because he 
was the only member of the Confederate govern- 
ment who fled the United States and never returned. 


“Flight is considered evidence of guilt in every legal system in 
the world,” they intone. 

Again the evidence is thin. The authors ignore the fact that 
Benjamin, a prewar Louisiana senator, later a Confederate cabi- 
net officer, was guilty of treason. Benjamin escaped before the 
intentions of the victorious North became clear. If captured, 
he might have been imprisoned (as was Jefferson Davis) before 
the government decided not to prosecute. If he fled because he 
was guilty, his crime was not necessarily that assumed by Lange 
and DeWitt but rather that of Davis. Lincoln had hoped that 
Davis would flee the country rather than present the adminis- 
tration with the dilemma of prosecution. 

Finally, the authors argue that Benjamin was “brilliant 
enough to have conceived a plan to paralyze the government of 
the United States.... and had both the power and authority to 
do so.” To Lange and DeWitt, this is “the last piece of the puzzle.” 
Not so for the critical reader. To the authors of Come Retribu- 
tion and their followers, a statement that someone might have 
been involved in the Lincoln assassination plot is tantamount 
to conviction. Regardless of the quality of justice meted out to 
actual conspirators in 1865, Northerners required something 
more than suspicion to send Davis and Benjamin to the gal- 
lows. Everywhere investigators looked in 1865, the trail from 
Richmond to Ford’s Theatre turned cold, so chilly indeed that 
those with a CIA mentality waited until after all participants 
died to retravel that route. 

Booth—not Benjamin—is “the last piece of the puzzle,” or 
possibly the entire puzzle. During the final year of the Civil 
War, Confederates became increasingly desperate when they 
observed the tide of war running against them. Rebel emissar- 
ies in Canada listened to foolhardy schemes to undermine 
Northern morale. These included freeing prisoners in North- 
ern camps, launching raids from Canada on boats or banks, 
setting fires simultaneously in New York City hotels, poisoning 
that city’s water supply, and more. Confederates in Canada may 
even have heard Booth discuss his plan to capture Lincoln. These 
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projects, some actually undertaken, meticulously scrutinized 
in 1865, excluded Lincoln’s assassination. Stanton and Holt 
would have exploited the flimsiest shred of evidence. 

Lange and DeWitt revisit the shadowy 1865 rebel under- 
world stretching between Washington and Richmond. Like 
Stanton in 1865 and Tidwell in 1991, they hope to link Booth 
to Confederate leaders. In their lengthy article, they introduce 
such a large array of rebel sympathizers and agents that readers 
may miss the central point that they fail to connect Booth to 
Benjamin. Booth declared himself “a Confederate doing duty 
upon his own responsibility.” All efforts to dispute Booth’s state- 
ment have failed. Lange and DeWitt’s speculative historical en- 
tertainment will prove harmless unless taken seriously. 


THE LAST WORD 


Keith Poulter 


As editor of North & South I'm exercis- 
ing my prerogative by having the last 
word—at least for now. It seems to me 
important to keep three questions dis- 
tinct from one another. Did the Confed- 
erate government plan to capture Lin- 
coln? Did the Confederate government 
plan to kill him? And did they order 
Booth to kill him? Opinions are sharply 
divided on all three questions. My own 
feeling is that there is considerable evidence pointing to the 
first, which can be studied in detail in Come Retribution, April 
65, and Ed Steers’ His Name is Still Mudd. The evidence con- 
cerning the second question is thinner. Nevertheless, Private 
Snyder’s statement to Colonel Ripley, Atzerodt’s reference to a 
bomb plot, and Harney’s mission cannot lightly be dismissed, 
and I find all three taken together rather convincing. As to the 
third question, there is to my mind no evidence either way, and 
probably never will be. Booth may have been ordered to carry 
out the assassinations, but it is at least as plausible that he acted 
on his own hook. 

Among the “believers” strongest arguments are Ripley’s 
report and Atzerodt’s reference to a bomb plot, and the docu- 
mentation of the many secret service personnel acting with 
Booth.' Additionally, the furloughing of large numbers of sol- 
diers at this critical time, soldiers who were later paroled in 
large numbers in the Northern Neck, seems significant. On the 
other hand Hall and Tidwell seem on stronger ground than 
Lange and DeWitt concerning Benjamin’s role, and Bill Feis 
does a pretty good job of demolishing the “flight is evidence of 
involvement in the plot” argument. 

As for the intent to create a constitutional crisis, I find 
myself in the skeptics camp on this one also. I suspect any “con- 
stitutional crisis” created by the triple assassination would have 
been resolved within twenty four hours. Assume for the sake of 
argument that there was a purpose in the assassinations, be- 
yond a mere personal desire on Booth’s part to strike out at 
those he hated. That purpose it seems to me was not to create a 
constitutional crisis, but simply to create a temporary paralysis 
in the Union high command, a paralysis which might, if it had 
occurred earlier, have aided Lee’s planned disengagement from 
the lines at Richmond.* 
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Bill Feis makes good points with his alternative explana- 
tion of the presence (for foraging) of Mosby’s men in the North- 
ern Neck, and his mention of other Torpedo Bureau missions 
to Mosby. There seems to be some confusion between invalids 
from, for example, the 9th Virginia Cavalry being sent home 
(i.e., mustered out) and replaced by recruits, and others (?) be- 
ing furloughed. Finally, | do not accept the “believers” argu- 
ment that a multiple assassination could not be a personal act 
on Booth’s part. Booth’s hatred could, and presumably did, ex- 
tend to others beyond Lincoln. 

I think I’ve managed to disagree in at least some particular 
with everybody! I still find myself about two thirds in the be- 
lievers’ camp, but with less certainty than before. North & South 
readers, as heretofore, will make up their own minds. 


1, As there was no formal Confederate organization called the 
“Secret Service,” the question of who was and who was nota 
member of the secret service is a difficult one. By “secret ser- 
vice personnel” I mean those engaged in covert operations 
(mostly members of the “Signal Service”) who had clear links 
to Richmond (for example Thomas Harbin, John Surratt, 
and Lewis Powell). 

2. In order for this more general purpose to be attained, it would 
have made sense to include general-in-chief Ulysses S. Grant 
among the targets. There is no evidence that Grant was in- 
cluded in any multiple-assassination plot immediately prior 
to Lee’s abandonment of Richmond, though he may well 
have been the target of a gigantic explosion caused by a Con- 
federate saboteur at City Point the previous August. There is 
some evidence that he was a target on April 14th, the day of 
the attacks on Lincoln and Seward and the planned attack 
on Vice President Johnson. See The Personal Memoirs of Julia 
Dent Grant, John Y. Simon, ed. (New York: 1975), 154-57. 


The “Lincoln Plots” diagram on page 26 
appeared as a two-page spread in North & South, Volume 1, #6. 
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IN THE CIVIL WAR 


The subject of “foreigners” in the 
Civil War has long fascinated historians. 
The numerous books about the Irish and 
their hero-commanders, such as Patrick 
Cleburne, fill many shelves. The regi- 
ments of German-speaking men, and 
generals such as Franz Sigel and Alex- 
ander Schimmelfennig, are equally cel- 
ebrated. Hungarian Frederick D’Utassy 
and his polyglot Garibaldi Guards were 
matched in diversity only by some of the 
Louisiana regiments. The Indians, whose 
claim to be true Americans may exceed 
all other Civil War combatants, fought for 
both north and south. 


N ALL THIS DIVERSITY, there is 
little or no mention of Chinese 
fighting men. Yet China’s long his- 
tory, the centuries of ship-borne con- 
tact and trade, and the active partici- 
pation of the Chinese in California’s gold 
rush economy, all suggest that luck and 
diligence might discover natives of the 
Middle Kingdom in the struggle between 
the Union and the Confederacy. 

But where to start? A review of the 
Union pension files revealed numerous 
Wongs, Gees, Chews, Fongs, Hongs, and 
a Choen. This approach to the problem 
soon came to an end. Lewis Wong of the 
33rd Wisconsin had light hair, a sandy 
complexion, and was born in Norway. 
William Wong of the Fourth California 
had blue eyes and was born in Russia. 
Andrew Gee of the 11th Missouri Cav- 
alry, with dozens of other mid-South 
Gees, had an Anglo-Saxon first name. 
Alfred Fong was a French-born tinsmith, 
a blue-eyed blond. Jasper Choen, 
Marshall Fong, and Steven Chew all pre- 
sented the same problem. Perhaps some 
of these men were Eurasian, although 
that seems unlikely. Certainly, looking for 
what appeared to be Chinese names was 
not fruitful. 


A search of men born in China was 
equally unrewarding. Ryland Shucky of 
the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, and James 
and William Hunter of the Sixth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, were all born at “Macao, 
China,” but had fair complexions. Chan- 
dler Farr, sailmaker on the USS Rich- 
mond, was born in China in 1834, but had 
“light” hair and a sandy complexion. 
These men may have been the sons of 
ship captains or missionaries, but just 
now such evidence is lacking 

Several published works hint at Civil 
War Chinese. Burke Davis in his Civil 
War-Strange and Fascinating Facts, cites 
a Chinese soldier in the “Avegno Zouaves” 
(Company I, 14th Louisiana Infantry), 
but a diligent search of the crumbling 
muster rolls revealed no likely candidate.' 
William Todd’s 1889 History of the Ninth 
Regiment of New York State Militia men- 
tions “blustering Englishmen, jolly 
Irishmen, jabbering Frenchmen. ..a lot of 
mongrel Canadians...and a Chinaman,” 
but this man remains unnamed . 

However, the diligent work of many 
researchers has revealed strong evidence 
of nine Chinese soldiers (five Union and 
four Confederate) in the Civil War, and 
thirty-eight Chinese who served in the 
Union Navy. Their correct names will al- 
ways be open to some confusion, since 
Chinese, in its many variations, is a tonal 
language, prone to easy misunderstand- 
ing by scribes of another land raised with 
a wholly different language structure. 
Further, many Chinese recruits adopted, 
or were given, Anglicized names. In spite 
of the sources of confusion, much can be 
said about the forty seven documented 
Chinese who served the blue and gray. 

Perhaps the best-known man is Jo- 
seph L. Pierce, of Company F, 14th Con- 
necticut Infantry. His enlistment records 
describe him as a twenty-one-year-old 
farmer, born in Canton, China. He was 


Joseph L. Pierce, who served in the 
14th Connecticut infantry. 
This picture was published in History of the 
Fourteenth Regiment, Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, by Charles D. Page, 1906. 


five feet, five inches tall with “dark com- 
plexion, black eyes and dark hair.” He 
joined his regiment in July 1862. In early 
1863, the records show him spending two 
months in hospital at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, recovering from a back injury. He 
then worked a month as a hospital nurse 
or cook (a common practice for conva- 
lescents), returned to duty that summer 
and in November 1863 was promoted to 
corporal. The following year he spent 
eight months on recruiting duty. He 
fought at Antietam and Gettysburg, 
where his regiment suffered heavy losses.’ 

After the war, Pierce worked as a sil- 
ver engraver at Meriden, Connecticut and 
had four children (Lula, Edna, Franklin 
and Howard) by his American wife, 
Martha Morgan. In 1890, he began col- 
lecting an invalid pension based upon his 
Antietam back injury. The following year, 
in spite of his long and fully-documented 
hospitalization at Alexandria, the Com- 
missioner of Pensions turned down a re- 
quest for an increase, claiming “No record 
found showing wound or injury.” Over 
the next twenty-five years, Pierce fre- 
quently corresponded with the Pension 
Bureau, which seemed to begrudge ev- 
ery cent of expenditure, although by now 
Pierce had shrunk three inches and 
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weighed only ninety-nine pounds. This 
gray-haired husk of a former soldier was 
certified by the medical examiner to have 
general disability and wasting, an en- 
larged heart, severe stomach pain and 
such crippling rheumatism that he could 
not get out of bed three months of the 
year, yet the Pension Bureau continued 
to fight every request. 

When Pierce died in 1916, his obitu- 
ary told of his participation in Bible 
classes at Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but, strangely, made no mention 
of either his Chinese origin or of his Civil 
War service. 


NTONIO DARDELLE, whose 
birth name is unknown, was 
brought to Connecticut at age 
seven by Captain David White. 
The captain and his wife had found this 
orphan boy in a Chinese port and some- 
thing about him appealed to the seafar- 
ing couple. They sponsored his education 
at the Clinton Academy in Connecticut 
and he lived in the White household as a 
family member.* 

On August 26, 1862, at age eighteen, 
he enlisted in Company A, 27th Connecti- 
cut Infantry for a nine-month period of 
service. His records say that he was “sick” 
in the hospital from December 1862 until 
June 1863 and was mustered out a few 
weeks later. After the war, he said that he 
had been wounded in the right shoulder 
at Marye’s Heights in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, but served “until the end of the 
war.” He used his military service as the 
basis for American citizenship. 

As the war ended, Dardelle entered 
enthusiastically into the life of his 
adopted country. He joined the First 
Methodist Church in Clinton, Connecti- 
cut, entered the Masonic Order and be- 
came an active member of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club. In 1866 he mar- 
ried Mary Payne and the newlyweds 
moved to New Haven, Connecticut, 
where their three daughters were born. 
He worked as a tinner and plumber until 
he was age eighty-one. This prolonged ca- 
reer was not entirely voluntary. His pen- 
sion application was repeatedly delayed 
because he could not produce acceptable 
birth records. 

Along with his family and political 
interests, Dardelle loved to read books of 


philosophy and travel, and was active in 
the New Haven Grays. When he died, in 
1933, the Grays sent an honor guard, and 
members of his Masonic lodge acted as 
pallbearers. 


Masonic Burial 
For Union Veteran 


Antonio Dardell. Civil War yet- 
eran who was buried with Ma- 
sonic rites (his afternoon, 


Antonio Dardelle, of Company A, 
27th Connecticut Infantry. 
The photo appeared with his obituary. 
New Haven Register, January 19, 1933; 
courtesy of Andrew Cusati. 


Edward Day Cohota was also or- 
phaned at an early age. One story of his 
life has him as a four-year-old stowaway 
on an American ship sailing away from 
China, while another version says he was 
living on the dock, near Shanghai, and 
was picked up as a stray. In both versions, 
his benefactor was Captain Sargent S. 
Day, of the ship Cohota. The year was 
1852. The young man seems to have been 
both cabin boy and adopted son, and kept 
in close touch with the other Day chil- 
dren for the next seventy years. 

Young Cohota seems to have been 
eighteen years old when he enlisted in 
the 23rd Massachussetts Infantry in Feb- 
ruary 1864. In his sixteen months of ser- 
vice with Company I, he saw combat at 
Drury’s Bluff, Petersburg and Cold Har- 
bor. At the latter place, a Minié ball 
grazed his scalp, leaving a permanent 
part in his hair. In that same battle, he 
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saved the life of William E. Low, who had 
been struck in the jaw and rendered 
helpless by shock and blood loss. After 
the shooting stopped, Cohota carried the 
wounded man to a field hospital. In 
1928, friends arranged for them to meet 
again. Low, now nearly deaf and blind, 
was at first unable to understand the 
purpose of the meeting, but, “suddenly 
his face flamed with recognition and his 
whole being was electrified, as he leaped 
to his feet with a cry of ‘Cohota!’ The two 
embraced with tears.”* 

In the months after the war, Cohota 
was unable to find work, encountered a 
few old comrades in a Boston saloon and 
while drunk, enlisted in the 15th Infan- 
try, where he served thirty years. His 
regular army enlistment papers catalog 
his life on the frontier. In 1866, his first 
papers describe him as five-foot, seven- 
inches in height, with black hair, black 
eyes and dark complexion, born in China, 
by occupation a seaman. He signed with 
an “X.” Three years later, he re-enlisted at 
Fort Garland, Colorado Territory and in 
1874 signed up again at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, again signing with an “X.” The 
year 1879 found him signing at Fort 
Stanton, high in the Capitan Mountains 
of central New Mexico. On his 1884 pa- 
pers, completed at Fort Randall, Dakota 
Territory, he signed his own name, the 
first time in these records. Three years 
later, he was still at Fort Randall and his 
records note, for the first time, “Dancing 
girl tattooed on inner surface right fore- 
arm,” and “Married with two children.” 
He retired in August 1894. 

At Fort Randall, he met Anna 
Halstensen, a Norwegian girl, and their 
marriage produced six children. They 
lived many years at Fort Niobrara, very 
near Valentine, Nebraska; there, after his 
1894 retirement, he opened a restaurant, 
became a master Mason, and voted in ev- 
ery election. 

In 1912, he filed for a homestead, 
but was told that, in spite of thirty-two 
years of loyal military service, he could 
not homestead because he was not a 
citizen, could never be a citizen, and 
had been voting illegally for thirty 
years, all as a result of the 1882 Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act, a product of the 
anti-Asian sentiment which marks so 
much of American history. 


Cohota passed his last days at the 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium for Veterans, 
at Hot Springs, South Dakota. He seemed 
to bear no ill will toward the country 
which had denied him citizenship, and 
stood with his hat off “at attention, with 
reverence and respect,” as the flag came 
down each evening in the gathering Da- 
kota dusk. 

The dark wings of Death, which had 
passed so close at Cold Harbor, finally 
touched him in 1935. His grand-daugh- 
ter recalls him dying on the front porch 
of the family home at Parmelee, South 
Dakota. He had always considered Valen- 
tine, Nebraska, to be his true home, and 
there his family took him; the last Ma- 
performed by 
Minnechadusa Lodge No. 192.° 


sonic rites were 


Left: Edward Day Cohota, of Company I, 23rd Massachusetts 
Infantry, and later Company C, 15th Infantry (regular army). 
Probably at Valentine, Nebraska around 1880. 

Right: Edward Day Cohota (on the Right) and William E. 

Low, the soldier whose life he saved at the Battle of Cold 
Harbor, at their 1928 reunion. Photos courtesy of M. Cooper. 


Right: Battle Mountain Sanitarium for 


Veterans, at Hot Springs, South Dakota 


where Cohota spent his last days. 
Photo courtesy of South Dakota Historical 
Society, State Archives, 


John Tomney of Company D, 70th 
New York Infantry, had an eventful and 
unhappy sojourn in his newly-adopted 
country. He arrived in New York City in 
1861, from an unknown location, had 
his name spelled at least six different 
ways (variants include Tommy, Tommey, 
Tourney, Tonney and Taminy) and spent 
two periods in Confederate prison 
camps. He joined his regiment in May 
1861. He was eighteen when he was in- 
duced to enlist, although he spoke nota 
word of English, which must have made 
for some interesting moments on the 
drill field. He seems to have been both 
adaptable and pleasant, as he was de- 
scribed as “bright, smart and honest,” 
and was “at once the butt and wit of the 


whole regiment.” 


In March, 1862, he “fell out of the 
march with a detachment of the regiment 
in Stafford and Prince William Counties, 
Virginia.” Whatever the nature of this de- 
tached duty, he was immediately cap- 
tured and then paroled on May 13 at 
Newport News. It would seem that his 
English fluency had wondrously im- 
proved; during this period of captivity, 
he was brought before Confederate Ma- 
jor General John Magruder as a curios- 
ity. The General asked him if he was a 
mulatto or an Indian. On learning of 
Tomney’s Chinese origin, Magruder 
asked him if he would join the Confed- 
erate Army. Tomney replied, “Not unless 
you make me a brigadier general.” This 
produced great merriment and his cap- 
tors treated him with kindness. 

Three months later, he was a pris- 
oner again, captured August 29 at 
Manassas, Virginia. This time, he spent 
three months in captivity and “returned 
from missing” in December 1862. It is a 
tribute to his continuing adaptation to 
his new life that in February 1863 he was 
promoted to corporal. This happier time 
was not to last. At Gettysburg, July 2, 
1863, a shell tore off both his legs above 
the knees and in a few moments he had 
bled to death. (Phisterer states that he lost 
both arms and both legs at Gettysburg 
and lived another three months, an un- 
likely event in those days.) He left no per- 
sonal possessions and no heirs.° 

Hong Neok Woo also suffered from 
the difficulty in transliterating names, 
since he appears in some records as Neok 
Ung Hong and in others as W. Hoong 
Neok. He was born in 1834 in a small 
town not far from Shanghai. His father, 
an industrious farmer, saw a future for 
his son in the trading companies recently 
imposed upon China by outside powers, 
and to this end sent Woo, age thirteen, to 
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the Shanghai Mission School. There, he 
was educated, baptized and confirmed. 

When he was sixteen, the American 
frigate Susquehanna visited the port and 
Woo, through one of the missionaries, 
arranged to be taken on as a servant to 
the ship’s surgeon, and stayed in that ca- 
pacity after the doctor’s return to Penn- 
sylvania, remaining until the marriage of 
his employer. Now, without a job and on 
the streets of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Woo entered the printing trade, which 
occupied him for many years. In the year 
before the Civil War, he achieved some- 
thing beyond the grasp of most Chinese 
in that century: he became an American 
citizen. 

In June 1861, Pennsylvania Gover- 
nor Andrew Curtin called for 50,000 vol- 
unteers. Woo’s friends advised against 
risking his life for a country where he had 
neither family nor property, but his sense 
of duty and loyalty was strong; he was 
soon enrolled as a private in Company I, 
5th Regiment of Infantry, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Emergency Militia. In his three 
months of service, Woo’s company spent 
time at Conestoga Creek, Harrisburg, 
Chambersburg (all in Pennsylvania) and 
then did picket duty at Dam No. 5 on 
the Potomac River. With the expiration 
of his term, Woo’s Civil War was over. 
He returned to Shanghai, became a dea- 
con in the Roman Catholic Church and 
a few years later was ordained as a priest. 
In addition to his religious duties there, 
he established a dispensary, as well as a 
home for poor widows. For his good 
works in spreading the Gospel, he was 
beaten by the local authorities; un- 
daunted, he continued to preach until his 
death in 1919,’ 

A Chinese man who almost served 
in the war was one Eng Bunker, a wealthy 
planter and slave-holder of Mount Airy, 
North Carolina. When the district came 
under Union control, Major General 
George Stoneman drafted some of the lo- 
cals — whatever their sympathies — into 
labor service. However, providing suit- 
able equipment and accommodations 
for Bunker presented practical difficul- 
ties because he was one of the famous 
Siamese twins, bound to his brother 
Chang by a ligament of flesh and a shared 
liver. The absurdity of drafting only one 
of a pair of Siamese twins could be 


matched only by the concept of drafting 
both of them and Eng was excused from 
service. 

However, the twins had sired a total 
of twenty-two children and raised their 
offspring to be staunch Southerners, fully 
in harmony with the other slave owners 
and planters. As soon as the oldest two 
sons came of age, they joined their com- 
rades in gray. 

Christopher Wren Bunker, the son 
of Chang and Adelaide, enlisted in Com- 
pany I, 37th Battalion, Virginia Cavalry, 
April 1, 1863. Christopher was captured 
at Moorefield, West Virginia, in August 
1864, and sent to the prison at Camp 
Chase, Ohio. He is described as five-foot, 
eight-inches in height, with a dark com- 
plexion, brown eyes, and black hair. The 
month before his uncle Eng was “drafted,” 


New York Cniws 


A CHINAMAN FROM REBELDOM.—A 
Young man named JOHN FOUENTY, a na- 
tive of Hong Kong, China, recently ar- 
rived in this City, having made his es- 
cape from Savannah, Ga., where he was 
conscripted. JOHN speaks but little En- 
glish. His story, which is undoubtedly 
true, is somewhat interesting. He says 
his people are quite “well to do in 
China” but owing to some arrangement 
which he could never exactly under- 
stand, he found himself at seven years 
of age shipped as a coolie on board a 
vessel bound for Cuba, His term of “ap- 
prenticeship” being out at the expira- 
tion of four years, he was furnished 
with money to pay his passage home. 
He made an arrangement with the cap- 
tain of a bark which was as he was in- 
formed, to sail direct for China. He paid 
$30 for his passage, and in four or five 
days afterward was surprised to find 
himself in St. Augustine, Florida. The 
captain explained the matter by saying 
his passenger shipped under a mistake, 
and that his vessel was going no fur- 
ther. This was in 1862 [sic]. Some kind 
gentlemen residents of St. Augustine, 
hearing JOHN’S story, took him in 
charge and sent him to school fora year, 
when he moved to Savannah. There he 
learned the cigar-maker’s trade. At the 
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Christopher was transferred to City 
Point, Virginia, where he finished his 
Civil War. 

His cousin, D. C. Bunker, the son of 
Eng and Sarah, joined the same battal- 
ion on New Year’s Day, 1864, at Mount 
Jackson, Virginia. His very brief records 
note that he was never paid, and that he 
was later “Absent, wounded, at hospital.” ® 

All that is known about the service 
of John Fouenty is encompassed in a New 
York Times article dated March 13, 1864, 
headed “A Chinaman from Rebeldom,” 
which described him as a native of Hong 
Kong, who had escaped Confederate con- 
scription at Savannah, Georgia. Fouenty 
had been sent to sea at age seven by his 
family. After serving his four-year “ap- 
prenticeship,” he booked passage back to 
China, but was dumped at St. Augustine, 


March 13, 1864 


breaking out of the rebellion, he was in- 
duced to join the rebel army, in which 
he served for a year. He was then mus- 
tered out, being under age. The last rebel 
Conscription Act brought JOHN under 
the rule, and he was accordingly noti- 
fied. Determined not to fight any more 
under the rebel flag, he seized the first 
favorable opportunity to make his es- 
cape to St. Augustine. The Provost Mar- 
shal of that place kindly furnished him 
with transportation to New York. JOHN 
is now trying to get passage to China, 
hoping to see his people once more, His 
news is not of a very late date. He says 
that before he left Savannah, Jerr Davis 
came there and addressed the people. 
He was asked the question, “When will 
the war be over?” JEFF replied, “Don’t, 
for Heaven’s sake, ask me such a ques- 
tion. Not until the Yankees give up.” In 
the latter part of January, there were but 
three regiments in the city and the for- 
tifications surrounding it. There are but 
two forts on the river, but the channel 
has been obstructed in several places, 
the obstructions extending seven or 
eight miles below the city. When he left 
Savannah, flour was $120 per bbI., beef, 
$100 do.; boots, $150 a pair; Havana ci- 
gars, $2 a piece; board at hotels, $15 per 
day; mixed drinks, $3 each. 


Florida, by an apparently unscrupulous 
captain. To support himself, Fouenty 
learned cigar-making. In 1862, he was re- 
cruited into the Confederate Army and 
served a year before he was released for 
being underage. 

An even more mysterious Confed- 
erate was William H. Kwan of Company 
B, 12th Virginia Battalion of Light Artil- 
lery (Martin’s Battery, Richmond). In a 
photo, whose current owner is unknown, 
Kwan appears as a portly man of middle 
age, resplendent in his United Confeder- 
ate Veterans uniform. The handwritten 
records of the Virginia troops show a 
William H. Kevan in that company and 
battalion. In the calligraphy of the time, 
“Kevan” and “Kwan” are almost indistin- 
guishable. But history has its little sur- 
prises. The eminent historian Robert K. 


Chinese Confederate William H. 
Kwan, Company B, 12th Virginia 
Battalion of Artillery. 

This photograph was in the collection of 


Dan Toomey of Baltimore, and appeared in 
Military Images, October 1983 


Krick, and the late Lee A. Wallace, Jr., men 
familiar not only with Kevan but also 
with his present-day descendants, state 
that there is no record or evidence of any 
such ancestor even remotely Chinese. 


CHINESE IN THE 
UNION NAVY 


The records of the volunteer armies 
in the Civil War can be remarkably com- 
plete, especially when they are supple- 
mented by an extensive pension file. Not 
so the Navy records. The U.S. Navy kept 
nothing that could be called a personnel 
file until decades after the Civil War. Each 
ship maintained a large book in which 
the muster roll at each sailing was re- 
corded. When a man signed onto a ship, 
he rated a single line in the muster book. 
If the entry was done fully, the following 
information would appear: last name, 
first name, rating (job description), date 
enlisted, place where enlisted, length of 
enlistment (in years), birthplace, age at 
enlistment, usual profession, eye color, 
hair color, complexion, and height.’ 

Chinese men served on twenty-five 
Union vessels during the course of the 
Civil War, usually only one to a ship, al- 
though three ships each accounted for 
three Chinese men: the Harvest Moon, the 
Relief, and the Itasca. Six ships each had 
two Chinese crewmen and sixteen ships 
had only one Chinese crewman aboard. 

Although the Navy was in the tran- 
sition from the traditions of sail to those 
of steam, it is a reasonable generalization 
that the noncommissioned crew was di- 
vided into three groups: deck crew, en- 
gine crew, and cooks and stewards. The 
deck crew managed the sails, dropped 
and raised the anchor, stood lookout, and 
tended the great guns. The engine crew 
made steam and insured the propulsion 
of the ship. Cooks and stewards prepared 
and distributed food. 

In the thirty-four records where rat- 
ings are recorded, there were twenty-two 
Chinese men who served in deck crews 
and twelve who were cooks or stewards, 
thus “real sailors” outnumbered “ser- 
vants” by two to one, quite the opposite 
of the U.S. Navy in the period 1930-1970, 
when the cooks and stewards were Asi- 
atics and/or African Americans and the 
deck and engine crews were almost en- 
tirely Caucasian. 


The system of deck crew job titles is 
much changed today. In the 1860's, very 
young men had such titles as First Class 
Boy. Newly-enlisted but inexperienced 
adults were “landsmen;” veteran sailors 
could aspire to the titles of Ordinary Sea- 
man, Able Seaman or Boatswain. In the 
Chinese servicemen found in Civil War 
Navy records, sixteen were rated Lands- 
men, two as Ordinary Seamen, two as 
First Class Boys and one as Third Class 
Boy. There were two stewards and nine 
cooks: five officer’s cooks, two ship’s 
cooks, an engineer’s cook, a steerage 
cook, and one cook, unspecified. 

The Harvest Moon with its three 
Chinese, might serve as an illustration of 
the experiences of that day. She was com- 
missioned in February 1863, and served 
as the flagship of Rear Admiral John A. 
Dahlgren when he commanded the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron that 
sealed off Charleston, South Carolina. 
Dahlgren’s three Chinese sailors all en- 
listed on March 3, 1862, eleven months 
before their ship was ready for combat. 
The enlistment place was New York Har- 
bor. All three were enrolled as Landsmen, 
even though their previous profession 
was cook. They all signed up for a three- 
year hitch. All three gave their birthplace 
as China. 

John Afoo was forty-four years old, 
with “black” eyes, dark hair, and dark 
complexion. He was five-foot, three 
inches. John Ahoy was age twenty-eight, 
with black eyes, black hair, and “tawny” 
complexion. He was five foot, eight 
inches. The record carefully notes that 
John Wyhie was five foot, seven and a half 
inches. He was also age twenty-eight, with 
dark eyes, dark hair and “swarthy” com- 
plexion. Their connection with the Har- 
vest Moon came to an abrupt end on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1865, when their ship struck a 
“torpedo” (mine) in Winyah Bay, South 
Carolina, and promptly sank. 

Three Chinese were serving on the 
Itasca in 1863. It was an eventful year. The 
158-foot-long wooden screw steamer had 
been badly damaged in the 1862 capture 
of New Orleans. After repairs, she went 
to blockade duty off Galveston, Texas, 
where she took two prizes, the Miriam 
and the Sea Drift. In August, she returned 
to Philadelphia for a major overhaul and 
was back in New Orleans before New 
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Years. The three Chinese men appear on 
an 1863 muster roll, which does not in- 
clude much of the usual information. 
John Ching Chong was age twenty-seven, 
born in Hong Kong, with black hair and 
eyes, and “copper” complexion. He was 
five foot, ten inches tall. Charlie Irwin, a 
twenty-four-year-old native of Canton 
had black hair and eyes, dark complex- 
ion and was five foot, eight inches, while 
Thomas Smith, who was also born in 
Canton, with dark hair and complexion, 
stood five foot, four inches. 

In 1865, three Chinese were enlisted 
on the Relief, all at Macao, China: John 
Aslan (who soon deserted), John Dixey 
and William Robinson. The Relief may 
not have been a happy ship. In spite of a 
recent overhaul, she was twenty-nine 
years old, and even on her 1839 voyage 
of exploration to the Straits of Magellan, 
she was such a slow sailer that she was 
soon detached from the rest of the flo- 
tilla to take “malcontents and the sick” 
to Australia. In 1861-1862, she served as 
a store ship, being impossibly slow for 
combat duty; in 1863, she was sent to the 
Far East with supplies. 

Three men entered the historical 
record through channels other than the 
muster rolls. On September 25, 1863, 
C.A. Morris, “Master, U.S. Navy and Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Washington Navy Yard,” 
made the following note: “Received of 
Brigadier Genl. [Marsena] Patrick, Pro- 
vost Marshal Genl. of the Army of the 
Potomac, a deserter by the name of ‘John 
Ching Ching’ alias ‘Joseph Bulah’ together 
with his Descriptive List.”!° (Whether 
this is the same John Ching Ching who 
enlisted on the Resolute at New Orleans 
in July 1862 is unknown. The Resolute 
Ching Ching was age twenty-five, born 
in Hong Kong, stood sixty-six inches tall 
and had black hair.) 

In 1878, John Akomb, a nearly blind 
Chinese cigar-maker was arrested in New 
York City for selling tobacco without a 
revenue stamp. (Times were different 
then; when the reporters found Akomb 
too sick to be interviewed, because of 
opium withdrawal, they went out and 
bought him some.) He told reporters that 
he had been a steward on the gunboat 
Massachusetts and then a cook on the Red 
River Expedition, where he was wounded 
twice. His Anglicized name was Ander- 


son, and Navy records appear to confirm 
at least his Massachusetts service.'! 

John Hang was arrested in Manhat- 
tan in 1904—for voting. He had enlisted 
at age twenty-two in 1863, under the 
name of John Ah Hang (he also appears 
as William Ah Heng and John Ah Hong) 
and served as a Landsman, first on the 
North Carolina, then on the Albatross, 
where he “carried gunpowder during the 
battle of Mobile Bay.” He was discharged 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and worked 
the rest of his life as a grocer. He was 
granted citizenship in 1892. The U.S. 
Attorney who prosecuted Hang excori- 
ated the judge who issued citizenship, 
and in 1908, the New York Supreme 
Court “vacated and set aside” the Navy 
veteran’s citizenship. The muster roll 
for the U.S.S. Albatross clearly shows 
“Ah Hang, John, Landsman, enlisted 
1863, at New York.” 


The table shows what is known 
about the sailors not described in detail 
earlier. It would appear that the muster- 
ing officers gave the first name “John” to 
nearly half the recruits. The majority of 
men were enlisted at American ports. 
The average height was five feet, three 
inches, and the ages ranged from four- 
teen to forty-four. 

Although few in absolute numbers, 
considering the small number of Chinese 
in the country a remarkably high percent- 
age enlisted. In 1861, in Connecticut for 
instance, there were a total of eleven Chi- 
nese, including men, women and chil- 
dren; two volunteered. On a proportional 
basis, the Chinese did more than their 
share. The Civil War Chinese risked their 
lives and declared their allegiances as vig- 
orously as any other group, whether 
Union or Confederate. It is only just that 
their contributions now be honored. 
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Last First 
Name Name Rating Date Place Years __ Birth Age Prof. 
| Acoan ___Tannror__ officers’ cook _ 8-62 _NewOrleans 3 __Canton ze 
| Afoo John __ ships cook 3-63 New York 3 China 44 cook 
Afoo John _ships cook 3-63 NewYork 3 _—‘ China 4a _cook 
_An___—Chee__wardroom steward 3-65 Marels,CA_— 1. China 21—__—aiter 
Ah Hong __—sitandsman 3-65 ~— Marels,CA = 1_—China 17 cook 
Ah _—~Pao _ hot stated 3-65 ‘Mare ls., CA 1 China 40 _—swaiter — 
Ah __ Soo landsman 9-63 NewOrleans  ? China 22 m4 
Ahoo 2 landsman 2 _ Macau 1 Mac 21 
Ahoy John _ officers’ cook 3-62 Philadelphia 3 China 28 cook 
Aie John _ Officers’ cook 5-64 —_ Brooklyn 2 China 22 cook 
Akee _John landsman 5-64 NewYork = 1_—China 20 2 
Arnung John ~—_—standsman 8-64 NewYork 3 China 22 cook 
Ase John —_landsman __ 1-64 New York 2 China 21 mariner 
Asian John _—ststclassboy == 5-65 ~—— Macau ? _dMacaiinees 20. Se 
Comfort John _landsman =—s——sé9+-651 Brooklyn ? China 19 2 
Dailey _ Joseph ~—scook =——(ss—‘“‘C;C*C‘~S~ 4 = Ne-w York 2? Macau_ 24 cook 
_Dixey ——_ John Ist class boy _ 7-65 ‘Macau __3 Macau 14 2 
_Hitchings George _ officers’ cook 1-62 _ Boston 3 China 24 cook 
King John _landsman 2-65 New York 3 China 20) ae 
Mullen Peter ordinary seaman 4-64 New York 2. China 28 ? 
Owens _ John cook 5-64 _New York 3 China 35 cook 
Robinson William _landsman _ 8-65 Macau 3 Amoy 19 farmer 
Robinson William —landsman 2-62 Sanfrancisco 3 HongKong 18 4 
Russell Dexter__—sordinaryseaman «5-63. = NewBedford =? China 21 __ sailor 
Shun John officers’ cook 12-61 New York 3 sMata 0) 25: see 
Sin An landsman_ 12-63 Sanfrancisco 3 Chinas 22? 
Sin Ah landsman 10-63 Sanfrancisco 3 China 18 (eee 
Wing John steward 12-61. NewYork = 3 ~=Canton = 25_—__—simaariner 
Wo Ah landsman 7-63 NewOrleans 3 __China 21 ? 


Records of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; ship’s muster rolls, 1860-1956; National Archives 


THOMAS P. LOWRY, a retired physician, is the 
author of several books on the Civil War. 
EDWARD S. MILLIGAN, LTC AUS (Ret.), of 
Alexandria, Virginia, read hundreds of ships’ 
muster rolls in discovering the thirty-eight Chi- 
nese sailors. 
1. Burke Davis, Civil War: Strange and Fasci- 
nating Facts (Random House, 1960), p. 100. 
. Compiled Military Service records, National 
Archives (hereafter CMS); Charles D. Page, 
History of the Fourteenth Regiment of Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry (Horton, 1906), 
p. 131; Pension records, National Archives 
(hereafter PR); Meriden Daily Journal, Janu- 
ary 3,4 and 5, 1916. 
. New Haven Register, January 19 and 21, 1933; 
CMS; PR; Andrew DeCusati, Gettysburg, PA, 
personal communication, 1997 and 1998. 
4. Quoted in Ruthanne Lum McCunn’s pio- 
neering study, “Chinese in the Civil War” (in 
Chinese America: History and Perspectives, 
1996). 

5. Omaha World Herald, November 1935; Bob 
Gass, Valentine, NE, personal communica- 
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Ww 


Eyes Hair Skin Height Ship 

black _ black dark 2? _Pinola 

2 2 “colored” 5'3"___ Wyandott 

2 2 “colored” ——5'3"_—— Wyandank 

dark _ black yellow 5'6" Comanche 

black _ black yellow 5'4.5" Comanche _ 

dark _ black yellow _—'5'6"_— Comanche 

hazel _ black dark 5'5" Monongahela 
Chinaman — -------------- 57" Wyoming 

dark —_ dark dark as Ainola 

black black swarthy 5'7"__ Tallapoosa 

black _black dark 5° __ Tallapoosa 

black _ black dark 5'2" __ Grand Gulf 

2 2 “colored” = 5° ~——— Wyandank 

dark _ dark dark 5'2' _ Relief 

black black —_— “copper” 411" Seneca 

black bik —_—“swarthy” 5'3"___ Mohican 

black black “yellow” 51" Relief 

2 Chinese. ster ‘Kenebec 

dark _dark dark 52" __ Hartford 

hazel black —“swarthy” —«55'3".__— Onondaga 

dark —_ dark dark 5'1"__ Norwich 

black black —_—_—“yellow” 5'2" _ Relief 

hazel black “Chinese” ——5'1"._—— St. Marys 

hazel —_brown dark 5'3" Montgomery 

dark black “Chinese” ——5'5" Pursuit 

? 2 “Chinaman” —_5'3"__— Narragansett 

? ? “Mongolian” 5'4" Saginaw 

black black — “China” 5'5°___- Pursuit 

black dark Monongahela 


? = no data was given 


/ 


tion, 1998; CMS; Western Outlook, April 
1971, p. 7; Regular Army enlistment pa- 
pers, National Archives; Valentine Repub- 
lican, November 22, 1935, p. 1; Nebraska 
State Journal, September 16, 1912; Marilu 
Cooper, Sheboygan, WI, personal commu- 
nication, 1998. 


. Report of the Adjutant General of New York 


(1901), Vol. 28, p. 540; Daily Alta Califor- 
nia, August 5, 1863, p. 1; CMS; Frederick 
Phisterer, New York in the Rebellion, Vol. 1, 


p.70. 

7. William F. Worner, “A Chinese Soldier in 
the Civil War,” Papers Read Before the 
Lancaster County Historigal Society (1921), 
Vol. 25, p. 52; Samuel Bates,,History of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteers (Broadfoot re- 
print), Vol. 10, pp. 1222, 1227, and 1291. 


10. 


WARVEST MOON 


. Irving Wallace, The Two (Simon and 


Schuster, 1978), p. 248; CMS (Confeder- 
ate); Janet B. Hewett (ed.), The Roster of 
Confederate Soldiers (Broadfoot, 1995). 


. Record Group 24, Records of the Bureau 


of Navy Personnel, Ship’s Muster Rolls, 
1860-1956, National Archives. (The names 
John Afoo, John Ahoy, and William 
Robinson are probably not duplicates, 
based on the dates of enlistment.) 

Record Group 110, entry 115, Civil War 
Navy Enlistments, 12W 1/10/14/5. 


. New York Times, August 11, 1878; New York 


Sun August 11, 1878; U.S.S. Massachusetts 
Ship’s Muster Rolls, National Archives. 


. New York Daily Tribune, August 17 and 


September 28, 1904; U.S.S. Albatross, Ship’s 
Muster Roll, March 31, 1864. 


SPAR, LANG 


Landsmen John Ahoy, John Afoo, and John Wyhie were serving in 
the deck crew of Rear Admiral John A. Dahigren’s flagship, the 
U.S.S. Harvest Moon, when it was sunk by a Confederate mine. 

Photo courtesy U.S. Naval Historical Foundation. 


Wardroom cook John Aie and Landsman John Akee served aboard 
the U.S.S. Tallapoosa. Five years later, the dying Admiral David G. 
Farragut took his final salute from the quarterdeck of the same ship. 
Photo courtesy U.S. Naval Historical Foundation. 
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THE CONFEDERACY’S 
FIGHTING POET: 


GENERAL 
JOHN WAGE 
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Jason H. Silverman 
and Robert M. Gorman 
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Arise, arise, with main and might, 
Sons of the sunny clime! 

Gird on the sword; the sacred fight 
The holy hour doth chime. 

Arise! the Northern host draws nigh, 
In thundering array! 

Arise, ye brave, let cowards fly; 

The hero bides the fray! 


Strike hard, strike hard thou noble band, 
Strike hard with arms of fire; 

Strike hard for God and fatherland, 

For mother, wife and sire. 

Let thunders roar, the lightnings flash, 
Bold Southrons never fear 

The bay’nets point, the sabre’s clash! 
March on, we'll do and dare! 


Bright flowers deck the hero’s grave, 
The craven finds no rest. 

Thrice cursed the traitor and the knave, 
The hero thrice be bless‘d! 

Then let each noble Southron stand, 
With bold and manly eye: 

We'll do for God and fatherland, 

We'll do, we'll do, or die! 


—General John Wagener (1861) 


CONJURE UP AN IMAGE OF A CONFEDERATE GENERAL and perhaps you get 
stately Robert E. Lee, dashing Jeb Stuart, bold and eccentric Stonewall Jackson, or 
even irascible Braxton Bragg. Certainly a German, anti-slavery, immigrant poet 


does not immediately leap to mind. Yet, General John Wagener served first the 
state of South Carolina and then the Confederacy with unwavering loyalty and 
distinction. No native Southerner was more loyal to the cause and no soldier 
more willing to fight and die for the South than Wagener. And, although 
very little is written about him, and what does exist is primarily in Ger- 
man, Wagener assuredly represents an interesting and refreshing alterna- 
tive to the historical image of the Confederate officer and Southern 
gentleman. His story, albeit a neglected one, is nonetheless an impor- 


tant one and deserves to be told. 


Johann (later Anglicized to “John”) Andreas Wagener (IV) was born 
July 21, 1816, in the village of Sievern, Hanover, the son of a German 
merchant and part-time farmer who had been a member of the British 
navy. At the age of fifteen, John and his younger brother, Jurgen, emi- 
grated to New York City sometime in 1831. Their reasons for doing so are 
unknown, although a friend later indicated that it may have been related to 
either the lack of economic opportunity or to the unstable political conditions 
present in Germany at the time. The two brothers remained in New York City for 


about a year and a half serving as apprentices in the mercantile and trading business. 
When, in 1833, their employer opened a branch in Charleston, South Carolina, the 
two brothers moved to the city to work as clerks and bookkeepers for the firm. 


LTHOUGH EARLIER GERMAN 
immigrants to Charleston had 
become well established and 
had integrated nicely into the 
life of the city, Wagener found conditions 
for new immigrants like himself and his 
brother to be deplorable. He described 
life in the city as “rough and adventur- 
ous’, finding opportunities for his coun- 
trymen, most of whom were farmers and 
unskilled laborers, to be limited and “not 
praiseworthy”. Apparently he was so 
moved and angered by what he found, 
that improving the working and living 
conditions of foreign arrivals became a 
life-long mission for him.! 

Wagener’s first order of business 
though was to improve his own eco- 
nomic lot by involving himself in all as- 
pects of Charleston’s social and economic 
life. He quickly began dabbling in real 
estate and immersed himself in local and 
state laws, becoming, in effect, a self- 
taught storefront lawyer. He also involved 


Previous page: The Union Victory at 
Port Royal, November 7, 1861. 

Color lithograph by Shearman and Hart, 
Collection of the New-York Historical Society. 
Left Inset: view of the interior of Fort Walker 
during the bombardment by the Federal fleet. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated History of the Civil 
War, Library of Congress. 

Right Inset: The Wagener Monument in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Photo courtesy Robert M. Gorman. 


himself in local civic and social organi- 
zations. At the age of twenty he married 
Eliese Wagner, a fellow immigrant, on 
July 28, 1837 and they eventually had 8 
children. Their home became a gather- 
ing place for German immigrants who 
consistently sought his advice and assis- 
tance. Although proud of his German 
heritage, Wagener deeply loved his 
adopted county, and on May 14, 1839, 
eight years after arriving in America, he 
became a U.S. citizen. 

When a devastating fire destroyed 
one fifth of Charleston on April 27, 1835, 
much of the German section of the city 
was ravaged. This “sea of fire”, as Wagener 
later wrote, did have one beneficial ef- 
fect: it resulted in unifying the city’s Ger- 
man residents, It also made Wagener the 
leading figure in Charleston’s 1,200- 
member German community. He 
quickly formed the German Fire Com- 
pany which, in addition to helping pre- 
vent future catastrophes, served as a so- 
cial outlet for the German community. 
From this beginning, Wagener was in- 
strumental in organizing a number of 
other activities including a German 
school, the German Rifle Club, the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, the Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Company of Charles- 
ton, the German Athletic Association, a 
German Masonic lodge (the first in the 
South), the German American Theater, 
and the Teutonenbund, an association 
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John Andreas Wagener 
Courtesy of The South Caroliniana Library 


dedicated to promoting German culture 
and literature among the working class. 
As one historian later commented about 
Wagener, “The initiative in every move- 
ment for economic and social betterment 
among the Germans (in Charleston) 
came through him.” 

Wagener founded Der Teutone, a bi- 
weekly German-language newspaper 
and the first German newspaper in the 
Southeastern U.S. in 1844. Here he found 
creative outlet for his poetry which he 
wrote frequently as well as for his other 
writings. He used his newspaper for news 
and information exchange as well as for 
unifying the German community, and re- 
mained its editor until 1851. Der Teutone 
became the main conduit for one of 
Wagener’s most ambitious, and ulti- 
mately successful, projects: the German 
Colonization Society of South Carolina. 
Wagener was convinced that Charleston 
held little opportunity for newly arrived 
German immigrants, especially small 
farmers, many of whom were fleeing the 
turmoil resulting from the German revo- 
lution of 1848. He believed that these re- 
cent arrivals would need to settle else- 
where if they were ever to have any real 
chance at improving their economic lot. 
The German Colonization Society, 
founded on October 6, 1848 in the office 
of Der Teutone, was formed primarily to 
help establish a German settlement in 
upstate South Carolina where land was 


cheap and because of “the wholesome- 
ness of the climate, the mild and pleas- 
ant weather, the good water, the blessed 
soil, the valuable timber, and the beauti- 
ful situation of [the] lands.” The Society’s 
stated purpose was to sell land “under fa- 
vorable terms” to German immigrants, 
to acquire cattle, and to help these set- 
tlers “establish factories and industries, 
and to progress economically.” Thus the 
town of Walhalla, South Carolina, still in 
existence today, came into being.’ 

Wagener’s humanitarian and eco- 
nomic activities, of course, raised the sus- 
picions of some of his hostile Southern 
neighbors. Know-Nothings and other 
nativists who hated “foreigners” actively 
sought the disenfranchisement of for- 
eign-born citizens. This hostility was of- 
ten directed at the German community, 
many of whom, like Wagener, were un- 
sympathetic to slavery. Yet, this German 
lack of support for slavery did not trans- 
late into a lack of support for the South- 
ern cause. Most Germans, in fact, re- 
mained quite loyal to the South despite 
their discomfort with the institution of 
slavery. Though no slave owner himself, 
Wagener realized the importance of the 
“peculiar institution” to the South and, 
like many of his German brethren, be- 
came a fierce partisan for his adopted 
homeland. 


Even though every attempt had 
been made to keep the mission top 
secret, Boston newspapers printed 
details of the operation with only 


one major error. 

Commodore Samuel Francis Du Pont (right); 
Attack of the Union Fleet (above). 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


From an early age, Wagener was very 
active in military affairs. In 1835 he 
joined the venerable, almost century-old, 
German Fusileers. Two years later, he was 
made a lieutenant in the German Rifle- 
men and by 1843 he was promoted to first 
lieutenant in the United German 
Fusileers. At the same time, Jurgen 
Wagener, his brother, founded a German 
artillery company in Charleston. Jurgen 
became a captain of this unit when it was 
attached to the state militia in 1843 and 
when he died four years later, John was 
elected to succeed his brother. By 1859, 
the company had grown so large that it 
was split into two units, Company A and 
Company B. Shortly thereafter, Wagener 
was commissioned a major of the 2nd 
Battalion of the First Artillery Regiment 
of the state militia. 

Wagener’s regiment was involved in 
military movements in and around 
Charleston during the early days of the 
Civil War. His unit occupied Fort 
Moultrie after it was abandoned by 
Union forces and participated in the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter. Wagener, who was 
an initial opponent of secession, never- 
theless considered South Carolina his 
first allegiance and set aside his opposi- 
tion once the articles of secession had 
been approved. On July 24, 1861, 
Wagener was commissioned a lieutenant 


colonel in the Confederate army and was 
ordered to organize a German company 
which was placed under Virginia’s Hamp- 
ton Legion. Wagener’s son, Henry, served 
in this company organized by his father, 
remaining in it until the end of the war. 

Rising quickly in the ranks, Wagener 
was promoted to Colonel of the First 
Artillery Regiment of South Carolina on 
September 5, 1861, and was ordered to 
the Port Royal, S.C., area under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Thomas 
Fenwick Drayton. Wagener’s unit helped 
plan, build, and man Fort Walker on 
Hilton Head Island. It, along with Fort 
Beauregard two miles across the bay en- 
trance at Bay Point on Phillips Island, 
were to serve as a defense of the harbor 
entrance to Port Royal Sound, close to the 
city of Beaufort and midway between Sa- 
vannah and Charleston. 

By early summer 1861, Union forces 
had identified the area as one of strate- 
gic importance in their efforts to shut 
down shipping to Southern ports and as 
a central base of operations to combat 
Confederate blockade running. A special 
advisory panel appointed by President 
Abraham Lincoln, acting on the obser- 
vations of a ship’s captain who had re- 
cently been held captive by the Confed- 
erates in Beaufort, judged the area to be 
poorly manned and defended. Yet, there 
was also an important political reason 
compelling an immediate assault on this 
area: the North desperately needed a vic- 
tory to offset its early disasters at 
Manassas and Ball’s Bluff. 

Early in the pre-dawn darkness of 
October 29th, a massive Union armada 
of fifty ships with 155 guns, the largest 
ever assembled at the time, under the 
command of Commodore Samuel 
Francis Du Pont on the flagship Wabash, 
set sail from Hampton Roads, Virginia. 
On board were some 13,000 soldiers un- 
der the command of General Thomas W. 
Sherman and 5,000 sailors. Although ev- 
ery attempt had been made to keep this 
mission top secret, word of it leaked out. 
Two Boston newspapers, in fact, had 
printed details of the operation with only 
one major error: they concluded that the 
destination was to be Charleston. In re- 
sponse, acting Confederate Secretary of 
War Judah P. Benjamin, sent a telegram 
to Savannah warning that an armada was 
headed South. Several hours later he re- 
vised that, identifying Port Royal as the 
target. 
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Waiting at Port Royal were 1,241 sol- 
diers in the two forts armed with forty 
eight guns and a makeshift “mosquito” 
fleet of four ships under the command 
of Flag Officer Josiah Tattnall on the flag- 
ship Savannah, a paddle wheel steam- 
boat. They were to confront an invasion 
force of seventeen warships. Early on 
Monday morning, November 4th, the 
first of the Union ships was spotted by 
Confederate forces. By the end of the day, 
more than forty vessels could be seen. 
Missing were several ships lost in a storm 
that hit the armada as it rounded Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina. Although Con- 
federate forces expected an attack that 
day, the only confrontation occurred 
when the four Rebel ships began firing 
on the Union vessels. A forty-minute fire- 


Atlantic 
nt Can 


fight ensued before the Southern ships 
were chased away. 

Later that evening, General Drayton 
arrived in Port Royal. After conferring 
with Colonel R.G.M. Dunovant who 
commanded the 619 soldiers at Fort 
Beauregard and then with Josiah Tattnall 
in command of the four Confederate 
ships, he disembarked at Fort Walker on 
the morning of November 5th. By then, 
the fort was defended by 622 men and 
twenty guns. The Union ships made a re- 
connaissance, drawing fire from the two 
forts. From this encounter, they deter- 
mined that, contrary to previous reports, 
the forts were well manned and con- 
structed. 

Du Pont planned a full scale attack 
and invasion for November 6th. Gale 
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force winds, however, made the seas too 
rough, so the attack was delayed a day. By 
now, the Union forces had grown to forty- 
five ships. Fort Walker was believed to be 
the stronger of the two forts. Since they 
were too far apart for simultaneous as- 
sault, Du Pont decided to concentrate first 
on Fort Walker. The plan was to sail be- 
tween the two forts before turning left to 
attack Walker at its weakest point. The at- 
tack on Fort Beauregard would follow im- 
mediately after the fall of Walker. 

Preparing for the battle, Colonel 
Wagener addressed his troops at Fort 
Walker. After disclosing his plans for the 
defense of the fort, he called upon each 
man to “fearlessly perform whatever ser- 
vice may be demanded of him. Thus shall 
we serve our God and our noble State and 
be forever hereafter the pride of our chil- 
dren or fathers or mothers.”4 

On the night of November 6th, 
cheering was heard coming from Fort 
Walker. Five hundred reinforcements with 
two howitzers had just arrived from Geor- 
gia. Two hours later additional cheering 
was heard when word reached the fort 
that the 15th South Carolina Volunteer 
Regiment was on the way. Eventually 
nearly 3,000 Confederate troops would 
serve in defense of the Port Royal area. 


OVEMBER 7TH dawned clear 
and calm. Du Pont assembled 
his ships’ captains for final in- 
structions. At 8:00 a.m. the sig- 
nal was given to begin the assault. Almost 
an hour and a half later, the first shot was 
fired from Fort Walker, followed quickly 
by a salvo from Fort Beauregard. 

Thus began a raging battle of several 
hours duration. John Wagener, in com- 
mand at Fort Walker, was in the thick of 
the fighting. “The enemy had chosen a day 
which was entirely propitious to him,” 
Wagener wrote. “The water was as smooth 
as glass. The air was just sufficient to blow 
the smoke of his guns into our faces, 
where it would meet the column of our 
own smoke and prevent our sight, except- 
ing by glimpses.” Thousands of shells were 
fired by both sides and, by all accounts, 
Wagener provided superb leadership by 
example, thereby inspiring his men to 
fight fearlessly and tenaciously. 

Shortly before noon the Confeder- 
ate flag was shot away. Quickly, it was 
raised again by Franz Carlsen of Wage- 
ner’s German Artillery. Soon thereafter 
the South Carolina flag was destroyed by 


enemy fire. Wagener’s fifteen-year-old 
son, Julius, quickly grabbed what was left 
of it and began waving it at the Federals. 
In both cases the impetuous young sol- 
diers drew heavy fire from the Union 
forces. For his reckless bravery Julius 
Wagener was later recognized by the 
South Carolina General Assembly with 
an appointment to the Citadel. His 
proud father wrote in his report of the 
action that “Private Julius Wagener, a boy 
of only fifteen years of age, ...replanted 
our noble Palmetto banner on the ram- 
parts, whence it had been shot down—I 
would not have mentioned his name, he 
being my own son, but for the opinion 
that he may hereafter become very use- 
ful to his country...”° 

By noon, many of the guns manned 
by the German Artillery had been de- 
stroyed or damaged. Confederate return 
fire began to fall off significantly. Rebel 
resistance deteriorated quickly when, just 
before 1:00 p.m., John Wagener was 
stunned by a shell fragment. Undaunted, 
Wagener remained in the fray pausing 
only to “get a few moment’s rest”. “The 
fort was gone,” he wrote,” “but our honor 
was saved. .. . [I]t [was] by the interven- 
tion of God’s providence only that not 
more were lost.” As ammunition began 
to run out shortly thereafter, General 
Drayton decided to evacuate the fort. Un- 
der cover of fire from three sections of 
the German Artillery, troops began aban- 
doning the fort. Around 2:00 p.m. the last 
of the Confederate forces abandoned the 
fort’s guns. Many of the men fled, leav- 
ing behind their dead comrades. By 3:03 
p-m., the American flag was flying over 
Fort Walker. “The battle . . . it is true has 
been lost,” wrote Wagener, “but the en- 
emy, I sincerely believe, have paid very 
dear for their success, and we may con- 
sole ourselves with the conviction that we 
have not only done our duty manfully 
and under the most terrific circum- 
stances, but that we have for five hours 
defended a position against the most sci- 
entific and bravest seamen which one our 
best generals and engineers had pro- 
nounced untenable.” One Union partici- 
pant confirmed that the fort lay in “havoc 
and ruin. Such utter destruction prob- 
ably never overtook a fortification.” Sev- 
eral hours later, it was discovered that 
Fort Beauregard had also been deserted.” 

Union losses were recorded as eight 
dead and twenty three wounded. The oc- 
cupying forces found fifty-two Rebel 


bodies, ten of them at Fort Walker. Dam- 
age to the Northern ships was severe, al- 
though none was destroyed. When Union 
forces occupied nearby Beaufort, they 
found that all white residents, except for 
one drunken man, had fled the city. The 
battle was a major victory for the 
Federals, for not only did it position them 
strategically in regard to Southern ship- 
ping along the Atlantic, it also provided 
a tremendous, and much needed, morale 
boost to dispirited Union forces. 


Wagener and the 
Germans were 
praised for their 
“constancy, 
courage, fidelity, 
and devotion” in 
their defense of 
Fort Walker. 


Thomas F. Drayton (left), 
and Thomas W. Sherman 
National Archives 


Although the Confederate forces 
were thoroughly routed at the battle of 
Port Royal, Wagener and his German 
Artillery were singled out by friend and 
foe alike for their spirited defense of Fort 
Walker. Commodore Du Pont wrote of 
their bravery and Egbert Viele, second in 
command to General Thomas Sherman, 
recognized their “calm determination.” 
Indeed, “The manner in which they 
served their guns to the last while a hur- 
ricane of shot and shell poured upon 
them,” Sherman later wrote, “elicited the 
unqualified admiration of every soldier 
and sailor....Certainly no work was ever 
more valiantly defended.” Wagener and 
his men were cited for their courage 
and bravery by the South Carolina leg- 
islature. In an official resolution, the 
General Assembly praised Wagener and 
the Germans for their “constancy and 
courage” and for their “fidelity and de- 
votion” in their defense of Fort Walker. 
In especial recognition, Wagener was 
honored by the state legislature for his 
bravery in battle.* 

On November 15th at the first dress 
parade of the German Artillery in 
Charleston after the return from Port 
Royal, Wagener praised the conduct of 
his troops. He remarked on the “gallant 
valor” of the group to which he referred 
as “my brave boys”. He also called on 
them to remain true to the cause, for “the 


glorious name you have earned with 
your blood must never be sullied.”? 

As a result of his defense of Fort 
Walker, Wagener was appointed Brevet 
Brigadier General and Commandant of 
Charleston, becoming commander of 
state troops within the city. He served 
in this capacity with distinction until the 
end of the war. He and his artillery were 
continually involved in the defense of 
the city before and during the surren- 
der of Charleston. 


After the war, Wagener was very 
quick to adapt himself to the realities of 
Federal occupation. In fact, he suffered 
some criticism for his attempts to accom- 
modate himself to the new situation. He 
was elected to represent the city at the 
State Constitutional Convention in Co- 
lumbia in September 1865 where he 
helped frame the state’s new constitution. 
At the same time, he was appointed 
Brigadier General of the Fourth Brigade 
of the state militia, a clear indication of 
his high regard by the occupation forces. 

In 1866 Wagener was elected to the 
state house as a representative from 
Charleston. Here, he sought improve- 
ment in the economic lot of African- 
Americans, arguing that it was important 
for all South Carolinians that they be- 
come active participants in the recovery 
of the state, because “it will be for the 
good of the whole, that every citizen, 
white or black, shall be assisted to become 
prosperous, industrious, and the propri- 
etor of a spot of ground to afford him 
sustenance and to contain a shelter for 
his family-if they can agree upon this, and 
determine heartily to accomplish such a 
state of things, their success will be prob- 
able, and the Old South will soon renew 
her comfort and power.” The days of slave 
labor were gone forever, Wagener wrote, 
and to act otherwise was foolish. “Not 
one of us understands the freedman as 
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he now is. Whoever attempts to work him 
as formerly and trusts to realize prosper- 
ity from his services will find ere long, to 
his bitter cost, that he is mistaken.” In- 
stead, Wagener urged large landowners 
to follow the European model of tenant 
farming by giving black families grants 
of lands, thereby ensuring a readily avail- 
able labor supply. Ever the pragmatist, 
Wagener thought it pointless to attempt 
to eliminate the franchise for African- 
Americans. In fact, he urged the state 
Democratic party to openly court the 
black vote by “treat[ing] the colored man 
under all circumstances not only with full 
justice, but with great liberality” includ- 
ing an equal division of public patron- 
age. “See what a support it will give our 
party!” he concluded. Hardly a racial lib- 
eral, Wagener, however, believed that 
blacks were, at least for the time being, 
inferior to whites. But he sincerely be- 
lieved that improving the economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions of recently 
freed slaves “will gain good neighbors, 
faithful friends, ready help in need, and 
a reliable political support.”'° 

At this time Wagener also advocated 
the immigration of white skilled labor- 
ers and farmers, what he termed the 
“right class” of immigrants, from Europe 
to aid in the recovery of the state. Not 
only would they increase the labor pool 
so desperately needed for economic re- 
covery, he claimed, they would, by ex- 
ample of their industriousness and hard 
work, teach “industry...and saving thrift” 
to “our colored population.” Wagener was 
not above appealing to white fear and 
prejudice in making his case for increased 
European immigration. In a speech dur- 
ing the late summer of 1867, Wagener 
stated that unless the white population 
grew, blacks would rule over whites. “Do 
you want to be represented in your Leg- 
islature by colored representatives? Do 
you want your Boards of commissioners 
to be composed of colored citizens?”, he 
asked. His answer was to increase the 
white population through immigration, 
thus saving the white race from the 
“threatening contingency” of black rule."' 

Primarily through Wagener’s efforts, 
in 1867 the state opened its first office of 
immigration, making him its commis- 
sioner. This operation was underfunded 
(Wagener spent less than $10,000 over a 
two year period producing 20,000 pam- 
phlets in four languages for distribution 
in Europe) and ran into stiff opposition 


both from wealthy landowners and freed 
blacks who were threatened by his plans. 
It was also opposed by the Republicans 
who saw it, with some justification, as an 
attempt to dilute the political influence 
of the freedmen. Asa result, the office was 
soon closed. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1803. 
Showing the Cloven Foot! 


The Conspiracy of Bowen and 
Butts to Elect Wagener. 
———~»-- -- 

They Set the Law and the 
Election Commissioners 
at Defiance. 

—_—~.>-— 

Insolent Letters from the No- 

| torious Pair. 

One Thousand Country 
Negroes to be made 
“ Sheriff's Deputies.” 
The Attitude of the Commis- 
sioners. 
Somebody has got to make), 
a Square Backdown. 


a 


Headline from the Charleston 
News and Courier, Wednesday, 
October 6, 1875 


In just four short years, 
Wagener had gone from 
savior to traitor in the 
estimation of his former 
conservative friends. 


In 1871 Wagener entered the rough 
and tumble world of Reconstruction 
politics by running for mayor of Charles- 
ton ona the Citizens’ Conservative Party 
ticket, a political coalition made up of 
Democrats, Germans, the planter class, 
small businessmen, and even a few 
blacks. It was an attempt to challenge the 
rule of the Radical Republicans who had 
controlled the state and city since the end 
of the war. He won by a majority of 777 
votes, to become the city’s third German 
mayor and the first Democrat since war’s 
end. “The Radicals,” crowed the local 
press, “have been completely routed, and 
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the city redeemed from their control. A 
more glorious event has not happened 
since the war.” The election heralded the 
beginning of the end of Reconstruction 
in South Carolina and Wagener himself 
proclaimed “a new era’, predicting that 
the city “would move on in a new and 
healthier prosperity.” ! 

Wagener, however, was too prag- 
matic to see his election as an ideological 
or racial victory. There was no real desire 
on his part to disenfranchise blacks. He 
realized that for the city and state to pros- 
per, all citizens, black and white, would 
need to advance economically and so- 
cially. Toward that end, he instituted a 
program of public works, including street 
repairs, improvement to public buildings, 
an overhaul of the city’s fire department, 
and improvements in the sewer system 
while simultaneously attempting to 
eliminate the city’s huge public debt, all 
the while composing and publishing his 
much beloved poetry and drafting a 
never published novel as well. The post- 
war years were extremely prolific ones for 
Wagener as a writer. 

When Wagener ran for reelection in 
1873, again on the Citizen's Conservative 
Party ticket, his supporters celebrated his 
“eminently judicious” handling of his 
duties as mayor. “The scales of justice 
have been held with an even hand,” the 
Charleston News and Courier wrote, “No 
line has been drawn between rich and 
poor, blacks and whites.” Wagener, how- 
ever, lost by over 1,200 votes to the Re- 
publican candidate, George I. Cunning- 
ham. Wagener’s Conservative supporters 
were outraged. Claiming voter fraud and 
“radical rascality” on the part of the Re- 
publican sheriff of Charleston County, 
C. C. Bowen, the Citizen’s Conservative 
Party immediately launched a legal chal- 
lenge to the election results. Among 
other things, the Conservative’s alleged 
that Sheriff Bowen brought in over 200 
unregistered African-Americans from 
Edisto Island who “voted early and of- 
ten.” The party urged Wagener and the 
defeated aldermen to remain in office, 
through force of arms if necessary, until 
the matter was settled. Wagener, how- 
ever, saw little to be gained by such dan- 
gerous intransigence, and on November 
17th voluntarily stepped down (al- 
though he refused to attend Cunning- 
ham’s inauguration).'° 

When Wagener ran for mayor in 
1875, he was again defeated, this time 


partly due to opposition from the con- 
servatives who had earlier backed him. 
Some saw him as being too politically 
ambitious, too willing to compromise 
on the race issue to win political sup- 
port from Republican elements. His ul- 
timate goal, his opponents claimed, was 
the governorship of South Carolina. 
And, in the mayoral election of 1875 he, 
in fact, did ally himself with certain of 
Charleston’s Republican politicians, in- 
cluding the hated Sheriff Bowen, chief 
architect of the 1873 “stolen” election. 
Wagener was accused of “ingratitude” 
and “discourtesy” toward the his former 
supporters and with “financial misman- 
agement” for overspending the city’s 
budget while mayor. Worse, in the eyes 
of some of his more radical former sup- 
porters, when Republicans regained 
control of Charleston in the election of 
1873, instead of challenging the election 
results by refusing to vacate his office, 
Wagener “abandoned the struggle at 
once, gave up his seat without a word, 
and left the Conservatives to make what 
contest they could without him.” When 
Wagener lost to the conservative Inde- 
pendent Republican ticket, ultraconser- 
vatives declared “a noble triumph” and 
“a splendid victory” by “administer[ing] 
to the corrupt Radical Ring a blow from 
which it will never recover.” Thus, in just 
four short years, Wagener had gone 
from savior to traitor in the estimation 
of his former conservative friends." 

With his health failing, Wagener re- 
turned in August 1876 to Walhalla, the 
town he helped found. His health sud- 
denly and unexpectedly deteriorated 
and on August 27th he died at the age 
of sixty. Initially buried in Walhalla, his 
body was exhumed the following March 
and moved back to Charleston. It was 
estimated that six thousand persons at- 
tended the funeral and reburial in 
Charleston. 

Community activist, soldier, poli- 
tician, and poet, Wagener accomplished 
much in his six decades. Even the petty 
political squabbles that seemed to domi- 
nate his final years could not diminish 
his stature, for his achievements and ac- 
complishments were undisputed by 
friend and foe alike. Wagener’s life was 
probably best summed up by one of his 
severest critics, The News and Courier 
of Charleston, In an editorial appear- 
ing on August 28th, the day after his 
death, the paper memorialized him: 


Gen. Wagener had strong convictions 
and was not infrequently very tenacious 
in supporting and carrying them out. In 
this way he often antagonized prejudices, 
and alienated those who had been his 
supporters; yet it has been the fortune 
of few men in public life to have won 
and kept to the last so large a following 
of warm and personal friends. There was 
about him a magnetism that seemed to 
stamp him as an Agamemnon—a king 
of men. In him Charleston has lost one 
of her most active and useful citizens, 
and South Carolina a faithful and 
devoted son. 


The fighting poet of the Confed- 
eracy had indeed left behind a lasting 
legacy; one still visible in the state 
which he loved. 
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THE CONFEDERATE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
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A section from “Indians Bartering” by U.S. Grant, West Point Museum Collection, United States Military Academy 
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On April 2, 1865, Confederate defensive 
lines outside Petersburg, Virginia, broke under the 
weight of a determined assault led by Major General 
Horatio Wright's Sixth Corps of the Union Army of the 


Potomac. Enough regiments of Robert E. Lee’s Army of 


Northern Virginia stiffened to allow time for Confeder- 
ate military and governmental personnel to evacuate the 
city and to notify Richmond of its impending doom. The 
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scene in Richmond quickly became one of chaos as civil- 
ians jammed the rail stations and roadways in an effort to 
flee the imperiled city. 

As the Confederate government faced collapse, those 
records that were not deemed absolutely necessary were 
destroyed rather than removed. Added to the general con- 
flagration were military stores (including ordnance), cot- 
ton, and tobacco. Exploding shells helped to ignite sur- 


rounding buildings-hotels, factories, 
warehouses, and private homes. Rich- 
mond, in short, was in flames. 
Presumably mixed into the accumu- 
lating ash-pile of documents were the 
records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Considered less-than-essential in the 
panic-stricken atmosphere of the capital 
in April 1865, collections of correspon- 
dences and policies were more than likely 
abandoned and destroyed. Granted, this 
is a rather discouraging impediment for 
historical research, but it should not dis- 
suade scholars from pursuing an exami- 
nation of this important component of 
the Confederate bureaucracy. Indeed, as 
the Confederate nation became a reality 
and began looking to the future, Confed- 
erate hopes for westward expansion (a 
Southern “manifest destiny” if you will) 
would have placed the bureau in a posi- 
tion of prominence in post-Civil War 
Confederate policy-making. 


The importance Confed- 
erate politicos placed upon Indian affairs 
is evident in the organization of the gov- 
ernment. The delegates to the Confeder- 
ate Congress represented the eleven states 
of the Confederacy as well as Missouri, 
Kentucky, Arizona Territory, and the In- 
dians of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, 
Seminole, and Chickasaw Nations (the 
so-called Five Civilized Tribes).' Territo- 
rial and Indian delegates, however, could 
not vote. Matters concerning specific In- 
dian nations were placed in the hands of 
the War Department by an act of the Pro- 
visional Congress on February 21, 1861. 
On March 15, 1861, prior to the firing 
upon Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was officially 
created within the Department by the 
Provisional Congress. The Bureau’s 
charge was to initiate negotiations with 
Indian nations adjoining the Confed- 
eracy and those located upon “reserves” 
within the various Confederate States.” 
These negotiations were to be carried out 
by special agents or commissioners who 
themselves owed there positions to an act 
of Congress. The first presiding Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was David 
Hubbard, appointed March 16, 1861, fol- 
lowed by Sutton Scott who took over on 
November 3 of the same year and held 
the position until the end of the war. 
Although Secretary of War Leroy 
Pope Walker admitted in an April 27 re- 


port to Jefferson Davis that “this Bureau 
has found but little to do’, he neverthe- 
less outlined for Davis the ways in which 
its future looked promising.’ The antici- 
pated secession of Arkansas would place 
the Confederacy in an even greater posi- 
tion of contact with the resettled Creek, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole nations living in Indian Terri- 
tory. Walker suspected that there was sig- 
nificant sentiment among these Indians 
favorable to alliance with the new south- 
ern nation, based in large part upon the 
high incidence of adoption of southern 
white cultural norms-especially among 
the Cherokee and Creek-including the 
practice of slaveholding. The Bureau’s 
future also looked promising owing to 
the expected necessity for intervention in 
the “difficulties” with various tribes and 
bands on the Texas frontier. Finally, Con- 
federate aspirations for expansion into 
the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico required skillful agents acting 
under the direction of a Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs prepared to negotiate with 
the indigenous peoples of the southwest.* 

The United States policy of removal 
in the early nineteenth century relocated 
the large Indian nations of the Southeast 
into unorganized public-domain land 
west of Arkansas and north of the Red 
River-officially referred to as Indian Ter- 
ritory. At the beginning of the Civil War, 
this area was “home” to Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole 
people who had emigrated (either vol- 
untarily or by force) from their tradi- 
tional homelands east of the Mississippi 
River. Also living in this area were other 
bands of indigenous people including 
Quapaw, Seneca, Shawnee, Delaware, 
Comanche, and Osage. The Indians in the 
southern part of Indian Territory border- 
ing on the Confederacy were estimated 
by the Confederate Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to number 71,520.° Although 
the United States Office of Indian Affairs 
oversaw relations with these tribes in 
early 1861, most of these Indians became 
de facto Confederate allies as Confeder- 
ate volunteers from Arkansas and north- 
ern Texas obliged the United States to 
withdraw its undermanned garrisons 
from Forts Washita, Arbuckle, and Cobb 
in Indian Territory and move north to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Texans under 
the command of Colonel William C. 
Young filled the vacated posts.° 


While the daily activities of this small 
bureau within the Confederate govern- 
ment may never be known, its dealings 
with the Indians of the Trans- Mississippi 
can be unearthed by an examination of 
the activity of one of its most successful 
agents, Albert Pike. On March 5, 1861, 
ten days prior to the creation of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Confederate Sec- 
retary of State Robert Toombs intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress calling for 
a special emissary to the Indian nations- 
specifically those in the Indian Territory. 


Brigadier General Albert Pike 


General Sweeny’s Museum of Civil War History 
ike’s chief concern 
was the inclination of 
the Cherokee, who 
appeared to be split over the 
issue of allegiances. 


Pike, a Bostonian by birth but an Arkan- 
san by choice, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Davis to treat with the Indians. The 
fifty-one year old Pike was well-known 
in Arkansas for his flamboyance and 
self-confidence. A Mexican War veteran, 
attorney, and poet, Pike was well ac- 
quainted with Indians, having repre- 
sented them in legal matters prior to the 
war. In fact, Pike occasionally wore Plains 
Indian regalia and was conversant in sev- 
eral Indian languages.’ Pike was soon 
given the title special commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and charged with the respon- 
sibility for carrying out the desires of the 
government by cementing alliances with 
the various nations in Indian Territory— 
and hopefully encouraging service in the 
Confederate military.’ The new commis- 
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sioner was to head the Red River Super- 
intendency and cooperate with Brigadier 
General Ben McCulloch, the Confeder- 
ate commander at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
In a letter written to Toombs on May 29 
as Pike prepared to leave Fort Smith for 
Tahlequah, the seat of government of the 
Cherokee Nation, the newly appointed 
special commissioner wrote, “We shall 
have no difficulty with the Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, either 
in effecting treaties or raising troops.”? 

Pike’s chief concern was the inclina- 
tion of the Cherokee, who appeared to 
be split over the issue of allegiances. In 
his estimation, “The full-blooded Indi- 
ans are mostly adherents to [Principle 
Chief John] Ross, and many of them- 
1,000 to 1,500 it is alleged-are on the side 
of the North. I think that number is ex- 
aggerated. The half-breeds or white In- 
dians (as they call themselves) are to a 
man with us.”!° Pike informed Toombs 
that Ross had publicly declared neutral- 
ity but was more than likely not permit- 
ting his people to commit themselves 
until they receive formal guarantees from 
an authorized agent of the Confederacy. 
Ross had indeed issued a proclamation 
on May 17 with the intention of remind- 
ing the Cherokee of their “obligations 
arising under the Treaties with the United 
States and urging them to the faithful ob- 
servance of said Treaties, by the mainte- 
nance of peace and friendship towards 
the people of all the States.”'' Chief 
among Ross’s concerns was the fear that 
any course other than neutrality would 
provide a pretext for military operations 
in Cherokee country. Ross also declared 
to the Cherokee National Council that 
he personally preferred that their trea- 
ties with the United States remain in ef- 
fect because they provided for annuities 
on which the Cherokee depended for the 
operation of their schools, press, and 
government. 

Initially, Pike’s early appointment 
created a certain amount of redundancy 
as both he and Commissioner Hubbard 
independently pursued the same goals. 
That the Cherokee perceived Pike’s au- 
thority as subordinate to Hubbard’s is 
clear by the primacy John Ross gave to 
answering Hubbard’s queries, sending 
Pike copies of his correspondence with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Rich- 
mond." This duplication created little 
confusion, however, as Pike was soon 
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given the sole responsibility for commu- 
nications with the various Indian nations 
west of Arkansas. 

While exaggerating the potential 
ease of the task at hand, Pike neverthe- 
less accurately gauged the split among 
many Cherokee people-indeed among all 
the nations who had experienced re- 
moval from the southeast. The division 
had deep roots stemming from the fac- 
tionalism created by the differences of 
opinion over the wisdom of standing up 
to the United States Government and its 
removal policies of the 1830s. The split 
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was also linked to the differing attitudes 
toward slavery and slaveholding among 
native people, some of whom were full- 
bloods who retained their traditional 
customs, while other mixed-bloods were 
more culturally akin to southern 
whites.'? For example, prior to removal, 
many Cherokee, for example, living in 
northern Georgia and Alabama had 
adopted the institution of slavery. As re- 
moval became a reality, Cherokee 
slaveholders took their slaves with them 
and established laws similar to the slave 
codes in existence throughout much of 


the South. The retention of slaves (used 
primarily in Indian Territory for stock 
herding and salt making, as well as the 
more typical agricultural purposes) al- 
lowed the elites in Cherokee society to 
retain their dominance. Many mixed- 
bloods became affluent planters living 
like white planters elsewhere in the South. 
During the 1850s, however, non- 
slaveholding Cherokees grew more vocal 
in their opposition to the institution and 
found support among Protestant mis- 
sionaries who often had direct ties to the 
abolitionist movement in the northeast. 
Thus, as the Civil War broke out, slavery 
was established among the Cherokee Na- 
tion but was not unchallenged. 


Library of Congress 


ore than likely Ross 
was well aware of 
the growing support 
for Stand Watie and feared 
that he might lose his place 
as principal chief. 


As Pike ascertained, most Cherokees 
had already aligned themselves with a 
particular faction. Stand Watie, a Geor- 
gian by birth and lone survivor of those 
Cherokee leaders who formally sup- 
ported removal, organized the Knights of 
the Golden Circle in Indian Territory. The 
Knights were generally a secret organiza- 
tion of supporters of southern rights and 
the expansion of slavery.'* Watie and his 
followers actively worked to bring the 
Cherokee into the Confederate fold. An- 
other secret society called the Keetowahs 
(or Pins) opposed the efforts of the 
Knights and endorsed maintaining the 
established treaties with the United 
States.'° Violence broke out between the 


two groups at Webbers Falls in the sum- 
mer of 1861 over the raising of a Con- 
federate flag.'° The potential for further 
armed conflict both here and in other 
areas of Indian Territory was apparent 
and very disturbing for Pike. 

Setting out with a military escort re- 
plete with wagons bearing cases of wine 
and potted food, Pike headed in to In- 
dian Territory authorized to spend 
$100,000 for treaties of alliance with the 
various nations.'” Pike met with Chero- 
kee Principal Chief John Ross at his stately 
mansion at Park Hill near Tahlequah. 
There Ross officially informed the Con- 
federate special commissioner of his 
plans to honor the treaties with the 
United States, but to remain neutral in 
the impending war. More than likely Ross 
was nevertheless well aware of the grow- 
ing support for Stand Watie and feared 
that he might lose his place as principal 
chief at the hands of Confederate authori- 
ties eager to see Watie assume the posi- 
tion. On the other hand, if Ross chose to 
listen to Pike and break the treaties with 
the United States, the Cherokees stood to 
lose millions of dollars held in trust in 
Washington as well as alienate all the full- 
blood Keetowahs who kept Ross in of- 
fice.'* Consequently, Ross chose to be 
noncommittal and repeated his desire to 
watch and wait. 

Choosing for the moment to accept 
Ross’s decision for neutrality, Pike left the 
Cherokee Nation and headed south to 
meet with representatives of the Creek 
Nation on the Canadian River. As was 
true for the Cherokee, factions existed 
within the Creek Nation, but these divi- 
sions had endured since the mid-eigh- 
teenth century when English and Scot- 
tish fur traders established ties with the 
Lower Creeks in Georgia and Alabama. 
Intermarriage led to an increase of 
mixed-bloods among the Lower Creeks 
and the appearance of Creek leaders with 
names such as McGillivray and McIntosh. 
The Lower Creeks voluntarily complied 
with the removal policy of the 1830s en- 
dorsed by their mixed-blood leaders 
while the Upper Creeks had to be forc- 
ibly removed from their traditional 
homelands. These two Creek factions re- 
mained separated in Indian Territory, but 
were able to put their animosity aside 
long enough to establish a seat of gov- 
ernment, devise a phonetic written lan- 
guage, draft a slave code, and build 


schools (with the aid of missionaries) in 
the 1840s and 1850s. 

On July 10, Pike met with Principal 
Chief Motey Kinnard and Daniel N. and 
Chilly McIntosh (sons of William McIn- 
tosh-former Principal Chief of the Lower 
Creeks) and together signed a treaty of 
alliance with the Confederacy. The McIn- 
toshes also promised to raise a regiment 
of Creeks provided they would only have 
to fight within the borders of Indian Ter- 
ritory.!? Two days later Pike met with 
members of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Nations. Even though the people of both 
of these nations experienced the tragedy 
of removal, they were not nearly as 
factionalized as the Cherokee and the 
Creek. Almost all of the 5,000 members 
of the Chickasaw Nation wholeheartedly 
inclined toward an alliance with the Con- 
federacy. Only 212 of the 13,666 Choc- 
taws in Indian Territory remained loyal to 
the Union. Aided by the efforts of local 
pro-Confederate Indian agent Colonel 
Douglas H. Cooper, as well as by the fact 
that the two nations were situated near the 
northern border of Texas, the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws signed a joint treaty of al- 
liance with Pike and likewise promised to 
raise military units for the war effort.”° For 
its part, the Confederacy recognized con- 
tinuous Chickasaw and Choctaw title to 
their lands, assumed all financial commit- 
ments of the United States, and agreed to 
supply and pay troops. 

Pike next headed into the central part 
of Indian Territory, where the Seminoles 
were located. The Seminoles initially 
sought a path of neutrality, but the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Indian terri- 
tory combined with the non-payment of 
the 1860 annuities owed to the nation, 
swayed the majority of the 2,600 Semi- 
noles to be receptive to the Bureau's ges- 
tures. Pike met with a five-man delega- 
tion headed by Principal Chief John 
Jumper on August | and the latter signed 
the treaty of alliance with the Confederacy. 
The Seminole delegation also promised to 
raise troops for military service.! 

The final destination for Special 
Commissioner Pike was the Wichita 
Agency near Fort Cobb in the western 
portion of Indian Territory. Pike hoped 
to meet with representatives of various 
Indian nations who traditionally called 
the southern plains home. Accompanied 
by Motey Kinnard, Chilly McIntosh, John 
Jumper, and a mounted escort of Creek 
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and Seminole Indians flying a Confeder- 
ate flag, Pike rode to the agency and pre- 
pared for a rendezvous with the 
Tonkawas, Caddos, Wichitas, and several 
chiefs and headmen from assorted 
Comanche bands.”* Pike orchestrated 
extravagant feasts for his guests and de- 
livered to them guns, ammunition, 
saddles, hats, coffee, and tobacco. He also 
promised annual disbursements of ra- 
tions, livestock, tools, and sugar in return 
for Indian promises to remain at peace 
and recognize the authority of the Con- 
federate government.”? The Indian rep- 
resentatives agreed to Pike’s terms and 
officially signed the treaty of alliance, yet 
most remained detached from the 
Confederacy’s wartime concerns and did 
little to support the Confederate military. 

Having found success in forming al- 
liances with the Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, and the so-called 
“wild” Indians of western Indian Terri- 
tory, Pike returned to his efforts to sway 
John Ross and the Cherokee toward a 
formal treaty of recognition and associa- 
tion. He was aided by the immense pres- 
sure already manifesting itself upon the 
shoulders of the principal chief. The 
other major Indian nations in the terri- 
tory had signed treaties. Stand Watie was 
gaining power as he organized his regi- 
ment of mixed-bloods and headed to- 
ward the northeastern border with Kan- 
sas to guard against a possible Federal 
invasion. There was also a rumor that 
Watie was going to establish a separate 
Cherokee government and ally with the 
Confederacy if Ross continued on his 
path of neutrality. Ross was also well 
aware of recent Confederate victories at 
Manassas and Wilson’s Creek, which 
could be signals of imminent victory for 
the South. 

Consequently, at an August 21 as- 
sembly at Tahlequah, John Ross won ap- 
proval from the council to open negotia- 
tions with the Confederate Bureau of 
Indian Affairs through its special agent, 
Pike. He stated “The state on our border 
and the Indian nations about us have sey- 
ered their connection with the United 
States and joined the Confederate States. 
Our general interests are inseparable 
from theirs and it is not desirable that we 
should stand alone.””4 For his part, Pike 
offered the Cherokees a treaty that in- 
cluded protection from invasion, the con- 
tinuation of annuity payments, respect 
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herokee and Creek leaders such as Stand Watie (above 
left) and Daniel N. Mcintosh (right) sided with the 
Confederacy, but thousands of loyal and neutral Upper 


Creeks refused to recognize the treaty of alliance with the 
Confederacy signed by the Lower Creeks, and prepared to 
march with their leader, Opothleyahola, to Kansas and safety. 


for Cherokee title to their lands, the pur- 
chase of Cherokee neutral lands on the 
Kansas border at the price they wanted, 
the right to maintain the institution of 
slavery, and representation in the Con- 
federate Congress.*° Ross signed the 
treaty of alliance on October 7 and of- 
fered Pike the services of a regiment of 
Home Guards composed mostly of 
Keetowahs and commanded by Colonel 
John Drew, a Ross devotee. While at 
Tahlequah, Pike also signed treaties with 
representatives of the Osage, Quapaw, 
Seneca, and Shawnee Indians.”° 

By the end of the first week in Octo- 
ber 1861, the Confederate Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, thanks to the efforts of 
Albert Pike, had accomplished its mission 
in Indian Territory. The immediate tan- 
gible result of its efforts was the recruit- 
ment of Indians into the Confederate 
military. With the general understand- 
ing that they were to serve only within 
the borders of the territory, a significant 
number of Indians answered the call to 
arms. Although Article 41 of their treaty 
with the Confederate States called for the 
Cherokee to “furnish a regiment of ten 
companies of mounted men, with two 
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reserve companies .. . to serve in the 
armies of the Confederacy for twelve 
months,” the only units of substance to 
be organized were in fact established 
prior to the alliance: Stand Watie’s com- 
pany of mixed-bloods and Colonel 
Drew’s regiment of Keetowahs.’” The 
Chickasaw Nation furnished four mili- 
tary units. The most well-known of these 
was the First Regiment Mounted Rifles 
(which included some Choctaw Indians 
as well) under the command of Colonel 
Tandy Walker and Choctaw-Chickasaw 
Indian agent Cooper. The Choctaws or- 
ganized the Second and Third Regiments 
of Choctaw Cavalry, the First Choctaw 
Mounted Rifles, Deneale’s regiment of 
Choctaw Warriors, and a company of 
Choctaw infantry. Choctaw troops served 
mainly in the capacity of home guards, 
but they did see action in eight signifi- 
cant battles.** The Seminoles raised a 
battalion of three hundred men orga- 
nized under the leadership of Principal 
Chief Jumper-now holding the rank of 
major. Like the majority of Indian troops 
fighting for the Confederacy, the Semi- 
noles for the most part served as home 
guards within Indian Territory. 


Battle flag of the Confederate Cherokee Mounted Rifles 
General Sweeny’s Museum of Civil War History 


In many ways, the fall 
of 1861 was the “high tide” of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. The flamboyant 
and self-aggrandizing Pike was basking 
in his own glory as he prepared to leave 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and head to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to oversee the ratifica- 
tion of his treaties by Congress. Before 
he could leave, however, word arrived of 
what amounted to a troubling rift within 
the Creek Nation. Thousands of loyal 
and neutral Upper Creeks refused to rec- 
ognize the treaty of alliance with the 
Confederacy signed by the Lower 
Creeks, and prepared to march with 
their leader, Opothleyahola, to Kansas 
and safety. They were opposed by a force 
of Lower Creeks under the McIntosh 
brothers. In November, sporadic vio- 
lence between the two factions erupted 
and quickly intensified. Pike ordered 
Colonel Cooper to take charge of the 
situation and restore tranquillity among 
the Creeks while the special commis- 
sioner departed for the Confederate 
capital. Cooper called upon other Indian 
home guard units to aid in his efforts to 
end the hostilities and prevent the Up- 
per Creeks from leaving Indian Territory. 
In doing so, Cooper began what 
amounted to a civil war within the bor- 
ders of the territory. Traditional factions 
within the various nations started ac- 
tively to reassert their differences of 
opinion with those who supported an 
alliance. The first to balk was John 
Drew’s regiment of Keetowahs who re- 
fused to be integrated into Stand Watie’s 


command in his effort to orchestrate a 
joint operation to turn back the Upper 
Creeks. While not exactly turning their 
backs on their treaty obligation, Drew’s 
regiment was not interested in follow- 
ing Watie’s agenda. 

When Cooper arrived near the Ca- 
nadian River, he discovered almost four 
thousand Upper Creek men, women, and 
children as well as Indians from assorted 
other nations crowded into encamp- 
ments along with their livestock, wagons, 
and worldly possessions. About one third 
of these Indians were armed. After fail- 
ing to dissuade the Upper Creeks from 
their mission, Cooper chose to use force. 
Considering these Indians to be a threat 
to Confederate authority in Indian terri- 
tory, Cooper assembled a body of four- 
teen hundred mounted soldiers com- 
posed of six companies of his Choctaw 
and Chickasaw regiment, Daniel Mc- 
Intosh’s Lower Creek regiment, Chilly 
McIntosh and John Jumper’s battalion of 
Creeks and Seminoles, and five hundered 
whites of the 9th Texas Cavalry.?? On No- 
vember 5, 1861, the ever-growing group 
of loyal Creeks and refugees left their en- 
campments and moved north toward 
Kansas. Two weeks later, Cooper attacked 
the slow-moving caravan at Round 
Mountain, near the junction of the 
Cimarron and Arkansas Rivers. The loyal 
Creeks fought back, managing to escape 
at dusk after setting a prairie fire to im- 
pede Cooper's progress. 

Slowed but undaunted, Cooper re- 
sumed the chase-now reinforced by John 


Drew’s Cherokee regiment, which was 
ordered by Cooper to aid in the opera- 
tion. On December 9, Cooper found 
Opothleyahola and the loyal Creeks wait- 
ing for him at Chusto-Talasah, or Cav- 
ing Banks, on Bird Creek near present- 
day Tulsa. As Cooper prepared to attack, 
members of the Keetowah regiment, who 
were never wholeheartedly in favor of an 
alliance with the Confederacy, took the 
opportunity either to join up with the 
loyal Creeks in their flight to Kansas or 
return to their homes to wage a personal 
guerrilla war against pro-Confederate 
Cherokees and Watie-supporters. Weak- 
ened by the desertion of Drew’s regiment, 
Cooper engaged the Upper Creeks for 
four hours before Opothleyahola finally 
withdrew his band. All told, Cooper lost 
fifteen men killed and thirty-seven 
wounded, and failed once again to cut off 
the fleeing loyalists.*° 

Although claiming a victory, Coo- 
per nevertheless withdrew to Fort 
Gibson near Tahlequah and waited for 
reinforcements from Texas and Arkan- 
sas. With the arrival of 1,380 Confeder- 
ate troopers under Colonel James McIn- 
tosh, Cooper had the luxury to plan a 
combined attack against Opethyelahola’s 
band, utilizing the converging columns 
of his own and McIntosh’s troops. The 
Confederates once again took to the 
field, but were unable to synchronize 
their convergence upon the Creek camp 
at Chustenahlah. Rather than wait for 
Cooper’s badly delayed troops, McIntosh 
chose to engage Opethyelahola’s numeri- 
cally superior forces on December 26. 
Weakened by exhaustion, cold weather, 
and lack of adequate food, the loyal 
Creeks could not withstand the Confed- 
erate onslaught. Warriors mixed with 
men, women, and children fled the field 
in panic, pursued by white Confederate 
cavalrymen and the recently arrived 
mixed-blood Cherokee regiment under 
Stand Watie. Watie’s three hundred men 
killed or captured many of the stragglers 
who were too weak to flee. Those that 
did escape finally made their way to Kan- 
sas and safety. There they fared little bet- 
ter owing to a lack of adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter for the winter. 
United States Indian agents in Kansas 
were unable to aid the refugees, whose 
numbers eventually swelled to over ten 
thousand.*! Eventually hunger and dis- 
ease took their toll. 
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While erstwhile Confederate Indian 
agent Cooper was trying to maintain 
control of Indian Territory for the Con- 
federacy, Special Commissioner Pike was 
in Richmond. On December 12, 1861, 
President Davis introduced Pike’s trea- 
ties to Congress and asked for their 
speedy ratification.** The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs could look back upon its first 
year of operation with a feeling of fulfill- 
ment. It had accomplished all it set out 
to do. The major nations in the Indian 
Territory had formally adopted a path of 
alliance with the Confederacy. The Con- 
federate Congress was poised to ratify the 
treaties and even grant their pecuniary 
measures. Arkansas and Texas could look 
forward to secure borders and the Con- 
federate military could expect Indian aid 
on the frontier. Even Indians living east 
of the Mississippi appeared to be willing 
to contribute to the war effort. 

The largest group of Indians remain- 
ing in the southeast were the Eastern 
Band Cherokee living in the Smokey 
Mountains of western North Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee. While these 
Cherokee were not particularly swayed to 
the Confederate cause, their agent, Will- 
iam H. Thomas, was very much a South- 
ern sympathizer. Thomas put together a 
regiment of four hundred Cherokees 
who were to be used primarily as a home 
guard. Thomas’s “Legion,” as the group 
came to be called, also served as enforc- 
ers of Confederate conscription, as 
watchmen for possible Union invasion, 
and as counterespionage agents.*? Two 
companies of the “Legion” were trans- 
ferred to Virginia in 1864, and a few East- 
ern Band Cherokees were on hand at the 
evacuation of Richmond. 

The other significant, although 
much smaller, group of eastern Indians 
to ally with the Confederacy were the 
Catawbas of South Carolina. Almost all 
of the eligible males of the Catawba Na- 
tion offered their services to the Confed- 
erate Army. They fought in the Peninsula 
Campaign, Second Manassas, Sharps- 
burg, and the siege of Petersburg. Most 
became casualties. Only John Scott, who 
assumed the role of chief of the nation 
after the war, lived to be mustered out of 
service without a wound or a debilitat- 
ing disease.** 

As for Albert Pike, the journey to 
Richmond was a success (although the 
Confederate Senate had added several 


amendments to the treaties) and the spe- 
cial commissioner headed back west with 
crates of Confederate money to be dis- 
tributed to the treaty nations.*? When he 
arrived at Fort Smith, Pike was frustrated 
to learn that the quartermaster had failed 
to distribute the arms, clothing, and sup- 
plies promised to the Indian regiments. 
He was further disturbed when he 
learned that the Indian regiments were 
being pressed for service in Arkansas- 
outside the bounds of Indian Territory 
and in violation of the treaties. After a 
brief three-day delay to distribute funds 
and to convince representatives of the 
treaty nations of the wisdom of the Con- 
gressional amendments, Pike (who had 
held the military rank of brigadier gen- 
eral) reluctantly led his force of one thou- 
sand Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Stand 
Watie’s Cherokees into Arkansas where 
they participated in the Battle of Elkhorn 
Tavern (Pea Ridge) on March 7-8, 1862. 

The experience was not a good one 
for Pike and his command. In addition 
to the Indians’ general lack of promised 
arms and equipment, those supplies that 
were bound for Pike’s regiments were 
appropriated by officers of white troops 
and divvied up among their men. What 
remained, if anything, was distributed to 
the Indians. Furthermore, Confederate 
Major General Earl Van Dorn, who com- 
manded the Trans-Mississippi District 
within General Albert Sidney Johnston’s 
Western Department, made it clear to 
Pike that he had no confidence in Indian 
Regiments, could not protect the people 
living in Indian Territory (either from 
Union invasion or from each other), and 
was not loathe to believe rumors that Pike 
encouraged the scalping of dead and 
wounded Union soldiers. 

Despite the general success of the 
Bureau's efforts in the summer and fall 
of 1861, the action taken against the Up- 
per Creeks fleeing to Kansas and the ex- 
perience of Pike’s command in the cam- 
paign into northwestern Arkansas had 
long-term ramifications for Confederate- 
Indian relations west of the Mississippi. 
Many disenchanted and embittered In- 
dian refugees in Kansas joined Union 
forces and returned to Indian Territory 
determined to take revenge upon the 
Confederate Cherokees, Creeks, and their 
allies. In the summer of 1862 Union 
troops marched on Tahlequah and cap- 
tured John Ross before returning to Kan- 
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sas. Ross went to Washington where he 
argued that he had no choice but to sign 
a treaty with Pike. The exiled principal 
chief of the Cherokee Nation then issued 
a proclamation of Cherokee loyalty to the 
Union and watched as three of his sons 
enlisted into the Union military. 

With Ross in Washington, Stand 
Watie used the opportunity to declare 
himself the new principal chief of the 
Cherokee Nation and proceeded to con- 
solidate his power. Thus the division of 
the Cherokees in Indian Territory was 
complete. For the remainder of the war, 
supporters of each faction still living in 
the territory staged hit-and-run cam- 
paigns against the other. Families were 
murdered, homes vandalized, crops 
burned, and livestock butchered. 

By July 1862 Pike had had enough. 
Finding himself unable to get along with 
representatives of the Confederate mili- 
tary who consistently violated the terms 
of the Bureau’s treaties with the various 
Indian nations, Pike submitted his resig- 
nation on July 12 and retired to private 
life. The void created by the absence of 


the man who had done so much to es- 
tablish alliances between the Indian na- 
tions and the Confederacy could not be 
easily filled. Sensing “some apprehension 
... with regard to the permanency of [the 
Confederacy’s] relations with certain of 
the Indian nations and tribes,” Commis- 
sioner Scott headed to Indian Territory 
with money appropriated by Congress 
for treaty stipulations and the expenses 
of the agencies.*° The War Department’s 
instructions to Scott as he entered Indian 
country were to get acquainted “with the 
wants and conditions of its people, and 
to use all proper and legitimate means to 
satisfy them of the determination of this 
Government to fulfill all its promises and 
obligations to them; to pay them as regu- 
larly as possible their annuities, &c., and 
to protect them and their homes from the 
encroachments of all enemies.”*” 


Scott stayed in Indian country from 
mid-October until December 1, 1862, 
meeting with leaders of the principal na- 
tions allied with the Confederacy. From 
his perspective the trip was quite suc- 
cessful. He believed that he had removed 
any doubts about the good faith of his 
government toward its Indian friends-a 
task which he found to be “of no great 
difficulty.”** As to the future loyalty of 
the “wild Indians”, Scott remained opti- 
mistic. He reported to the War Depart- 
ment that even the Kiowas-the only 
band that had consistently revealed a 
disposition for waging war on the Con- 
federacy- had evidenced some desire to 
establish friendly relations with his gov- 
ernment. Scott appealed to Secretary of 
War James A. Seddon in the hope that 
he would recognize the importance of 
the reserve agency (roughly the south- 
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western corner of Indian Territory) and 
allocate funds accordingly. In his Janu- 
ary 1863 report to the War Department 
Commissioner Scott warned, “The labor 
and expense necessary to keep [the re- 
serve] up, at least for some years, will be 
great; but it may well be urged that peace 
on our extensive western frontier— 
which would, no doubt, result from its 
maintenance on a sound and healthful 
basis-the preservation of the lives and 
property of thousands of our citizens, 
and withal the gradual civilization of the 
roving pagans of the prairies, offer the 
most ample remuneration for all the la- 
bor and all the expense to which the 
Government may be subjected, should 
each be doubly as heavy as there is any 
likelihood of its being.”*? 

By the summer of 1863, however, 
Confederate hopes for retaining control 
of Indian Territory vanished. Northwest- 
ern Arkansas was in the hands of Union 
forces after their strategic victory at Prai- 
rie Grove the previous December.*” 
United States troops and loyal Indians 
invaded Indian Territory once again, 
forcing many pro-Confederate Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Indians to flee south 
to the Red River Valley to become refu- 
gees among the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Nations. The Confederate defeats at Get- 
tysburg and Vicksburg in July dampened 
hopes for ultimate triumph. Even ardent 
Confederate Stand Watie recognized the 
unlikeliness of a Southern victory in the 
war. Nevertheless, Watie remained true 
to the alliance for the remainder of the 
conflict, motivated primarily by the de- 
sire to maintain his power within the 
Cherokee Nation over the supporters of 
John Ross.*! On May 6, 1864, in return 
for his loyalty Watie was promoted to 
brigadier general-the only Indian to hold 
this rank in the Confederate Army. He 
finally surrendered his command on 
June 23, 1865, the last Confederate gen- 
eral to capitulate. 

In the final analysis, the Confeder- 
ate Bureau of Indian Affairs did a note- 
worthy job in achieving its objectives for 
Indian Territory in 1861. Primarily 
through the marketing of its policies by 
Special Commissioner Albert Pike, the 
Bureau managed to wrest the majority of 
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Indian people living in the southern 
plains away from the security of their es- 
tablished ties with the United States and 
into an alliance with a new nation whose 
uncertain future was to be determined by 
war. In exchange for arms, equipment, 
protection, and money, the transplanted 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
aided the Confederate war effort by con- 
tributing men to the military and secu- 
rity to those Texans and Arkansans liv- 
ing near the border. 

Yet, much like their experiences un- 
der the control of the United States gov- 
ernment, the people of Indian Territory 
soon discovered that the Confederacy 
could not or would not keep its prom- 
ises. As the war in the east intensified in 
1862, it soon became clear that Indian 
concerns were a low priority. The Con- 
federacy could ill-afford to spread its 
limited resources too thin. Traditional 
factionalism within each nation, differ- 
ing opinions over the wisdom of sever- 
ing ties with the Union, and the failure 
of the Confederacy to honor its treaties, 
soon reversed all that the Bureau 
(through Pike) had accomplished. As the 
fortunes of war turned against the Con- 
federacy in the east as well as along the 
banks of the Mississippi River, the im- 
portance once attached to the mainte- 
nance of peace and stability on the fron- 
tier for the future of southern manifest 
destiny all but disappeared. 


ALAN DOWNS is an assistant professor 
of History at Georgia Southern Univer- 
sity and the author of a forthcoming 
book on Joseph E. Johnston and the 
Vicksburg Campaign 
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NIT HISTORIES continue to roll off 
U the presses. The overall quality of 

these latest offerings, however, 
pleasantly surprised this reviewer. Maybe 
Civil War historians will not repeat their 
error of the late sixties and destroy the 
public’s appetite for the subject by satu- 
rating bookstore shelves with worthless 
tomes. Definitely not in that category are 
all of the following. 


NORTH CAROLINA TROOPS, 1861- 
1865: A Roster. Vol. XIV: Infantry 
Edited by Weymouth T. Jordan, Jr. (Raleigh: 
North Carolina Division of Archives and 
History, 1998. Pp. xxiv, 813. $40.00, ISBN 0- 
86526-280-2.) 


ADVANCE THE COLORS!: Pennsylva- 
nia Civil War Battle Flags 
By Richard A. Sauers (Harrisburg: Capitol 
Preservation Committee, 1987, 1991. Vol. 1: 
xvi, 304. $45.00, ISBN 0-8182-0090-1. Vol. 2: 
xii, 306. $45.00, ISBN 0-8182-0155-X. 
Available from Capitol Preservation 
Committee, House P.O. Box 231, Maine 
Capitol Building, Harrisburg, PA 17120.) 


With the pace of Civil War publishing, 
the average reader of such material would 
probably pass on these reference volumes 
at first glance, assuming they were “too 
specialized” for their interests. Possibly so, 
but they should take the time to peruse 
works such as these, if only at the library. 
As with other books, these should not be 
judged by their covers. 

The most recent volume of North 
Carolina Troops deals with the 57th, 58th, 
60th, and 61st infantry regiments. Though 
hailed as a “magnificent achievement” and 
“the finest state roster ever published” (an 
understatement because of the lead it has 
over all the rest), more is contained in this 
volume than the service records of the in- 
dividuals who composed these units, which 
average ninety words. Nearly three hun- 
dred pages are devoted to four detailed, 
documented regimental histories; maps 
are also provided. Though each volume 
may not offer such variety, these four 
served in three different areas. The 57th 
fought with the Army of Northern Virginia, 
distinguishing itself at Fredericksburg and 
in the ill-fated night attack at Gettysburg 
before being decimated at Rappahannock 
Station. The 58th and 60th served in the 
Army of Tennessee, fighting at 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, during the 
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Atlanta campaign, and at 
Bentonville. The 61st served 
on the Atlantic coast, seeing 
action at Kinston and 
Goldsboro in December 
1862 and at Charleston Har- 
bor in 1863. Going to Vir- 
ginia in 1864 to participate 
in the defense of Richmond 
and Petersburg, the regi- 
ment fought at Drewry’s 
Bluff and Fort Harrison. 
Though both volumes 
of Advance the Colors! have 
been available for some 
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A Hintory of the bch Lomiviana Vohwwroers, 1861-1865 


JAMES P.GANNON 


time, this reviewer was guilty 

of not looking beyond their covers, though 
in this instance it was probably because 
of my Southern disposition. Volume 1 cov- 
ers Pennsylvania’s eleven regiments of 
United States Colored Troops and the 
white infantry, cavalry, and artillery regi- 
ments through the 87th, while Volume 2 
includes the 88th through 215th Regi- 
ments, the independent batteries, and 
special militia units raised during the Con- 
federate invasion of 1863. The excellent 
color illustrations of the flags are accom- 
panied with sketches of varying depth on 
the individual units, with particular empha- 
sis placed on the color bearers them- 
selves. Several appendices enhance both 
volumes, including one that breaks down 
the regiments by companies and gives the 
place of origin for each. Another lists all 
known color bearers and the dates when 
they were killed, wounded, or captured 
while serving in that capacity. The risk 
these men took is readily discernible from 
the list of the eight men who carried the 
flag of the 107th Infantry at Sharpsburg. It 
also graphically highlights how the mem- 
bers of some units might claim the bloodi- 
est fighting they engaged in during the war 
was at places such as Seven Pines (102nd 
and 104th). 


Hoosiers’ Honor: The Iron Brigade’s 
19th Indiana Regiment 
By William Thomas Venner (Shippensburg, 
PA: Burd Street Press, 1998. Pp. viii, 552. 
$39.95, ISBN 1-57249-089-6.) 


Irish Rebels, Confederate Tigers: The 
6th Louisiana Volunteers, 1861-1865 
By James P. Gannon (Campbell, CA: Savas 

Publishing Company, 1998. Pp. xvi, 453. 
$32.95, ISBN 1-882810-16-3.) 
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Conquer or Die, The 39th New York 
Volunteer Infantry: Garibaldi Guard, A 
Military History 
By John M. Pellicano (Flushing, NY: John M. 
Pellicano, 1996. Pp. 260. Paper, $14.95, ISBN 
0-9656276-0-8. Available from the author at 
138-29 Jewel Avenue, Flushing, NY 11367- 
1964.) 


The Sigel Regiment: A History of the 
25th Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
1862-1865 
By James S. Pula (Campbell, CA: Savas 
Publishing Company, 1998. Pp. vii, 485. 
$29.95, ISBN 1-882810-20-1.) 


Judging from these regimental histo- 
ries, the quality of such works is on the 
rise. All four include maps, notes, a bibli- 
ography that includes manuscript collec- 
tions, and an index, and all but the first 
includes illustrations and a roster. Hoo- 
siers’ Honor ranks among the best offer- 
ings of Burd Street Press, while /rish 
Rebels and The Sigel Regiment both mea- 
sure up to the quality readers have come 
to expect from Savas publications. Mr. 
Pellicano deserves praise as well; Con- 
quer or Die is not a “vanity” publication. 

All four regiments fought in the east- 
ern theater, but that is where their similar- 
ity ends. Only the 19th Indiana was com- 
posed primarily of men born in the United 
States; its colonel, Solomon Meredith, 
would rise to command what became the 
most famous brigade in the Army of the 
Potomac. The 6th Louisiana also belonged 
to a brigade that certainly ranked in the 
top three of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in terms of fighting prowess. The 
lrishsmen’s colonel was killed while lead- 
ing the brigade at Gaines’ Mill. The 26th 
Wisconsin, tainted by the rout of its corps 
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at Chancellorsville, managed to salvage 
its reputation after transferring to the West- 
ern Theater in the fall of 1863. The men 
of the 39th New York did creditable ser- 
vice. Following their capture at Harper's 
Ferry, they served out the war in the Sec- 
ond Corps. The same can not be said of 
their officers. By mid-war, their colonel was 
in Sing Sing and their lieutenant-colonel 
had fled to Italy to avoid court martial. 


To Drive the Enemy from Southern 
Soil: The Letters of Col. Francis 
Marion Parker and the History of the 
30th Regiment North Carolina Troops 
By Michael W. Taylor (Dayton, OH: 
Morningside House, Inc., 1998. Pp. xii, 469. 
$29.95, ISBN 0-89029-332-5.) 


Campaigning with “Old Stonewall”: 
Confederate Captain Ujanirtus Allen’s 
Letters to His Wife 
Edited by Randall Allen and Keith S. 
Bohannon (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1998. Pp. xiv, 282. $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2256-4.) 


The Civil War Letters of the Late ist 
Lieut. James J. Hartley, 122nd Ohio 
Infantry Regiment 
By James J. Hartley. Edited by Garber A. 
Davidson (Jefferson, NC, and London: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 1998. Pp. x, 
150. $24.50, ISBN 0-7864-0543-0. 
Available from the publisher at Box 611, 
Jefferson, NC 28640.) 


An Imperishable Fame: The Civil War 
Experience of George Fisher 
McFarland 
By Michael A. Dreese (Mifflintown, PA: 
Juniata County Historical Society, 1997. 
Pp. xx, 199. Paper, $17.00, no ISBN number. 
Available from the author at 5 Cardiff Drive, 
Middleburg, PA 17842. 


Inside the Army of the Potomac: The 
Civil War Experience of Captain 
Francis Adams Donaldson 
Edited by J. Gregory Acken (Mechanicsburg, 
PA: Stackpole Books, 1998. Pp. xii, 500. 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8117-0901-9.) 


As with the regimentals, the subjects 
of all five of these volumes served in the 
eastern theater and the quality is readily 
apparent. Indeed, if not for the periods 
when these individuals were absent from 
their outfits, most of these books would 
qualify as unit histories as well. Except 
for the volume edited by Garber Davidson 
(who died before his book was pub- 
lished), all include maps, illustrations, 
notes, a bibliography, and an index. To 
Drive the Enemy from Southern Soil in- 
cludes a list of the casualties in the 30th 
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North Carolina, while Campaigning with 
“Old Stonewall contains a roster of Com- 
pany F, 21st Georgia and An Imperish- 
able Fame has a similar roll for Company 
D, 151st Pennsylvania, as well as a list 
of the regiment's casualties at Gettysburg, 
where units of Pender’s Division ham- 
mered it on July 1. 

All of these volumes offer insight into 
the connection Civil War soldiers tried to 
maintain with their civilian lives, though An 
Imperishable Fame is based on a diary 
rather than letters. Francis Parker's letters 
from the Peninsula in 1861 and 1862 and 
Ujanirtus Allen’s (killed at Chancellorsville) 
from the Shenandoah Valley in 1862 pro- 
vide information on operations in these 
areas. Francis Donaldson, who served in 
the 1st California (71st Pennsylvania) be- 
fore becoming a captain in the 118th Penn- 
sylvania, provides an excellent account of 
the fighting at Rappahannock Station on 
November 7, 1863. Because they have 
been heavily excerpted, the eighty-nine 
surviving wartime letters of James Hartley 
(killed at Cold Harbor) are less valuable. 
Perhaps the diary of George McFarland 
is the most interesting. He enlisted in the 
fall of 1862, no doubt in part to avoid the 
draft. He saw action with his regiment, the 
151st Pennsylvania, at Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. At the latter battle, he 
was shot from his horse. He continued to 
make entries into his diary for another 
year while he recuperated in a hospital. 
Though his military career had been brief, 
he would suffer from his wound until his 
death in 1891. 

—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago, Illinois 


SIX ARMIES OF TENNESSEE: The 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
Campaign 
By Steven E. Woodworth. Great Campaigns 
of the Civil War Series. (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 257. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8032-4778-8.) 


Now, students of the Civil War have a 
clear and readable account of the Battles 
of Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga, and Missionary Ridge. Steven 
Woodworth, who has authored several 
Civil War works including Jefferson Davis 
and His Generals and Davis and Lee at 
War, reveals his understanding of the 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga cam- 
paigns in his new work. 

While this work gives the reader an 
easily navigable survey of these cam- 
paigns, beginning with the end of the 
Stones River engagement near Murfrees- 
boro and continuing through the Battle of 
Fort Sanders at Knoxville, Woodworth 


makes few new contributions to the schol- 
arship of these operations. On the posi- 
tive side, however, one must note that the 
author superbly describes the compli- 
cated interrelationships of the Battles of 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, and 
Chattanooga. Moreover, he assists the 
reader in understanding the overall strat- 
egy of Union Major General William 
Rosecrans as he moved his troops from 
Murfreesboro towards Chattanooga. One 
also senses the politics involved in the 
war, especially Grants’ deferring to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s desire to aid Unionists in 
the Knoxville area, by sending Major Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman to Knoxville be- 
fore allowing him to move his troops into 
northern Georgia in late November 1863. 


To Drive the Enemy 
from Southern Soil 


The Letters of Col. Francis Marion 
Parker and the History of the 30th 
Regiment North Carolina Troops 


By Michaei W. Taylor 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIER ARTISTS: 
Painting the South’s War 

By Lauralee Trent Stevenson (Shippensburg, 

PA: White Mane Publishing Co., Inc., 1998. 

Pp. xvi, 142. $50.00, ISBN 1-57249-073-X.) 


CONRAD WISE CHAPMAN: Artist and 
Soldier of the Confederacy 
By Ben Bassham (Kent, OH: Kent State 
University Press, 1998. Pp. xvi, 318. $60.00, 
ISBN 0-87338-593-4.) 


It goes without saying that the Civil 
War has been graphically captured many 
times through the written word and photo- 
graph. Perhaps that is part of the reason 
why the war continues to captivate and 
fascinate as it does. Reflecting upon why 
he wrote The Red Badge 
of Courage, Stephen 
Crane once said that 
reading just the cold his- 
tory of the war was insuf- 
ficient; he wanted to know 
what it was like to be 
there, what the weather 
was like, what men’s 
faces looked like, what it 
sounded like. To live the 
war he had to write it. Yet, 
comparatively speaking, 
one area that would very 
much help provide those 
sights, sounds, and faces, 


Another contribution of Woodworth’s 
book is his view that Confederate Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg, although not brilliant 
as a leader, was not as incompetent as 
many historians have indicated. He 
noted that at Missionary Ridge Bragg’s 
troops were drawn into the struggle be- 
fore they had time to prepare for the 
fierce Union struggle to take the ridge. 
The author's closing chapter, “The Death 
Knell of the Confederacy,” is a thought- 
ful summary of the impact of the 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga cam- 
paigns on the Confederate cause. Ex- 
cept for memoirs of Sherman, Grant, and 
Brigadier General John Beatty, and the 
Official Records, most of Woodworth’s 
support for the book is derived from nu- 
merous excellent secondary accounts. 
Newspaper accounts are notably absent 
from the author's notes. The value in this 
work is not in its new sources or even 
new information that the work offers; it 
is in Woodworth's clarification of events 
that many Civil War buffs and some 
scholars find difficult to understand. For 
that reason, Six Armies of Tennessee is 
a contribution to the field worth reading. 


—William L. Ketchersid 
Bryan College 


remains relatively unde- 
veloped. Except for the major artists of the 
Civil War such as Winslow Homer, Edwin 
Forbes, and Alfred Waud, most are almost 
completely forgotten, overshadowed by 
Matthew Brady and his photographic col- 
leagues. Ironically, though, the Civil War 
was the first war to be almost totally docu- 
mented by artists. “Pencil sketches often 
produced under fire,” writes Laurafee 
Stevenson, one of the authors of the books 
under review, “provided firsthand accounts 
of artillery battles, a soldier's life in camp, 
and the care of the sick and wounded.” (p. 
x) Indeed, Stevenson's book as well as Ben 
Bassham’s go a long way to providing that 
essence of the war which Stephen Crane, 
as well as the rest of us, crave. 
Confederate Soldier Artists is a solid 
story about a group of heretofore neglected 
individuals who produced the oil sketches, 
pen, ink, and pencil drawings of their Civil 
War experiences. At once, illustrator and 
correspondent, the nine men of Steven- 
son’s book went into the field and worked 
from both their own firsthand observations 
and the accounts of the soldiers around 
them. Stevenson includes biographical and 
analytical chapters on Frank Vizetelly, 
Conrad Wise Chapman (the subject of 
Bassham's biographical study), John 
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Adams Elder, John James Mooney, Will- 
iam D. Washington, William Ludwell 
Sheppard, Nicola Marschall, Allen Carter 
Redwood, and Adalbert John Volck. Few 
are household names in Civil War histori- 
ography yet they poignantly realized and 
vividly etched in their works all aspects of 
the war from trench warfare and life in a 
Confederate hospital to the loneliness of 
a picket post to the tedium of camp life to 
the bloodiest moments of combat. The il- 
lustrations significantly enhance the text 
with the net result being a pleasant read- 
ing and browsing experience on a topic 
too long neglected. 

Ben Bassham’s welcome biography 
of Conrad Wise Chapman is a detailed 
monographic study of one of the subjects 
included in Stevenson's volume. Chapman 
was unique among soldier artists. “Conrad 
Wise Chapman was the most important 
artist of the Confederacy .... ,” writes 
Bassham, “There were other painters of 
the war from the Southern perspective, but 
none served so long and faithfully in the 
field as Chapman nor knew the life of the 
soldier so well.... Most painters who took 
up arms in the war on either side were too 
busy marching or fighting to complete se- 
rious work in the field. Not Chapman, who 
was a true artist-soldier, and one un- 
equaled in the sophistication of his train- 
ing and in his sheer talent.” (pp. ix-x) 

Trained in Europe by his father, the 
artist John Gadsby Chapman, to capture 
the details of what he observed, Chapman 
recorded his impressions in three distinct 
theaters of war: in the West early on in the 
conflict; in Virginia from 1862-1863; and 
in Charleston where he was detailed by 
General P. G. T. Beauregard to draw the 
pictorial record of the defenses of the city's 
harbor. But, Bassham makes it abundantly 
clear that Chapman was much more than 
a Civil War artist. In fact, Bassham main- 
tains that perhaps some of Chapman’s 
best artwork was completed after the war 
while in Mexico as part of a contingent of 
Confederate veterans who journeyed 
south from Texas to form a colony near 
Vera Cruz during the reign of Emperor 
Maximilian I. 

A sound and well-written study, 
Bassham’s volume succeeds in elevating 
Chapman to the level of recognition that 
he justifiably deserves. Rich in illustrations, 
this book along with Stevenson's, is as 
much a visual delight as it is an intellec- 
tual one. Both books edify, enlighten, and 
entertain as they shed new light on the 
images of the war and the men who pro- 
duced them. Stephen Crane would have 
been proud. 

—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 
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LINCOLN’S DEATHBED IN ART AND 
MEMORY: THE “RUBBER ROOM” 
PHENOMENON 
By Harold Holzer and Frank J. Williams 
(Gettysburg: Thomas Publications, 1998. 
Pp. 44, $10,00. ISBN 1-57747-028-1. Order 
from Thomas Publications, P.O. Box 3031, 
Gettysburg, PA 17325) 


THE LINCOLN MAILBAG: 
America Writes to the President, 
1861-1865 
Edited by Harold Holzer (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1998. 
Pp. xxxv, 236. $29.95, ISBN 0-8093-2072-X). 


HONESTLY ABE: A CARTOON 
EXPOSE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Charles Brame (Alta Loma, CA: 
ABE Press, 1998. Pp. 301. $34.95, 
ISBNO9659919-2-X. Order from ABE Press, 
P.O. Box 521, Alta Loma CA 91701-0521). 


Books about Abraham Lincoln come 
in all shapes, sizes, and topics, and that 
sometimes includes marginal and idiosyn- 
cratic works, which occasionally inform, 
sometimes amuse, and frequently make 
scholars groan. These three new additions 
to the immense library of Lincoln books 
are clearly in the "marginal” column. And 
yet, as so often happens in the broad belt 
of Lincoln studies, there is something here 
for even the most jaded Lincoln student to 
find interesting. 

The most technical of the three is also 
the shortest, Harold Holzer’s and Frank J. 
Williams's large-format Lincoin’s Deathbed 
In Art and Memory. Like Holzer’s earlier 
The Lincoln Image (1984), Lincoln's 
Deathbed is a study of illustrations of the 
death of Lincoln in the back bedroom of 
the Peterson House which appeared as 
prints between 1865 and 1908. Holzer 
documents, not only the artists involved 
in producing these prints, but the peculiar 
drive of these artists to place nearly any- 
one of any prominence at the Lincoln 
deathbed, whether they were actually 
there or not. This resulted in the “rubber- 
room” phenomenon—in order to crowd 
more celebrities in, the walls of the room 
had to expand in image after image, from 
the narrow 9.5' by 17' bedroom that Lin- 
coin actually died in, to a ball-room-sized 
death chamber with 46 onlookers. 

The purpose this served was both po- 
litical and commercial. Vice President 
Johnson could be depicted as holding 
Lincoln’s hand in death (when he actually 
made only a brief visit that night), thus il- 
lustrating the safe passage of authority 
from Lincoln to Johnson. Also, illustrations 
packed with well-known figures would sell 
better to consumers who would thereby 


get more celebrities for their purchase. 
What this accomplished, unfortunately, 
was to distort the image of Lincoln's death. 
“Printmakers seemed to believe that the 
public preferred its fallen leaders to die in 
places worthy of their exalted positions,” 
(p. 14) not the back rooms of cheap board- 
ing houses. In so doing, the producers of 
these images of Lincoln’s death missed a 
greater opportunity to emphasize the 
“symmetry and humility of Lincoln’s life,” 
and to show how so great a man as Lin- 
coln could both be born in a log cabin and 
meet death on a borrowed bed. 

All told, eighteen images are exam- 
ined here, all of which are reproduced with 
Holzer’s text. An “afterward” by Gary Scott 
on the history of the Peterson House is 
also included, which describes the stages 
the National Park Service followed in rec- 
reating the current wall treatments of the 
bedroom in which Lincoln died (some of 
which show up with remarkable clarity in 
several of the early prints). As Holzer wryly 
observes, some of the early illustrators 
were more scrupulous about the details 
of the wall pictures and wallpaper than they 
were about people in the room, including 
Lincoln. One curious absence, however, 
is the Julius Ulke photograph of the death- 
room, taken only hours after Lincoln died 
but not published until the 1960s. Although 
Holzer’s focus is on print images, a com- 
parison with the Ulke photograph might 
have been helpful for those trying to visu- 
alize the contrast between the actual room 
and the ever-expanding “rubber room” of 
the prints. 

Holzer is also the compiler of The Lin- 
coln Mailbag: America Writes to the Presi- 
dent, which stands as something of a se- 
quel to another popular Holzer contribu- 
tion to Lincoln studies, Dear Mr. Lincoln: 
Letters to the President (1993). Unlike 
Dear Mr. Lincoin, where the letters were 
organized thematically, this collection is or- 
ganized simply by date of the letter. And 
though Holzer does mine collections he 
was unaware of in preparing Dear Mr. Lin- 
coin (especially letters to Lincoln from Af- 
rican-Americans, which were routinely 
sent over to the Bureau of Colored 
Troops), the level of oddity and interest 
which Dear Mr. Lincoln generated is harder 
to sustain in The Lincoln Mailbag. The larg- 
est portions of the letters are requests for 
favors or patronage, and few of them re- 
veal much that is unusual about Lincoln 
or his petitioners. But occasionally, there 
are some gems that set up tantalizing 
“what-if” questions, such as Ellen Sher- 
man’s letter of January 1862 requesting a 
transfer for her husband back to the east, 
or personal glimpses of the Lincolns’ fam- 
ily life, such as Harvard's President 


Cornelius Falton’s polite warning in 1862 
that Lincoin’s son Robert has been party- 
ing in bad company. 
Charles Brame's Honestly Abe is also 
a collection of images, but in this case the 
images are cartoons—nearly three hun- 
dred of them—lightheartedly illustrating 
various themes or incidents in Lincoin’s 
life. Brame, a Lincoln re-enactor, provided 
the text, while Edgar Soller provided full- 
size cartoons for each page to accompany 
the text. The subtitle—A Cartoon Exposé 
of Abraham Lincoln—suggests that Brame 
has a darker view of Lincoln to illustrate. 
But Brame is clearly a deep Lincoln ad- 
mirer, and in fact manages to put in a few 
cameo appearances of his own in the car- 
toons. This is by no means a scholarly 
book, though Brame has tried to keep up 
with Lincoln scholarship. But dour Lincoln 
scholar though | am, even | found myself 
laughing at page after page, and some- 
times (as at page 212) even being a little 
sobered. Given how highly Lincoln prized 
humor (both as method for illustrating le- 
gal points and for venting sadness), even 
Lincoln himself would have been enter- 
tained. 
—Allen C. Guelzo 
Eastern College 


THE AMAZING CIVIL WAR 
By Webb Garrison. (Nashville: Rutledge Hill 
Press, 1998. Pp. 285. Paper, $9.95, ISBN 1- 
55853-585-3 (pb).) 


Webb Garrison is the author of over 
forty books concerning the Civil War, typi- 
cally aimed at the general reader. He so 
states this in his concluding chapter of The 
Amazing Civil War along with the ex- 
pressed hope it will also enlarge the 
reader's understanding of the war and its 
personalities. 

In The Amazing Civil War he has ac- 
cumulated vast amounts of information 
concerning people and events, though he 
does depend heavily on recent magazine 
publications and secondary sources. He 
also provides a bibliography. 

Related facts are grouped into chap- 
ters covering topics such as discipline and 
punishment, cowards on the battlefield, 
unsolved mysteries, and battles in the buff. 

While most of the text is both enter- 
taining and informative, there are some 
weaknesses. Contradictions in the text and 
some faulty assumptions are included to 
create a sensationalized effect. For ex- 
ample, the author used a 1994 magazine 
article as the source to conclude that 
George Pickett failed to accompany his di- 
vision forward far enough on July 3rd at 
Gettysburg, and thus he was “branded ... 
as a coward.” (p. 118) Yet, in the section 
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describing how officers were often in the 
forefront of battle, he concluded Pickett was 
“within about a hundred yards of the en- 
emy” (p. 171) when discussing that same 
attack. On page 178 a portrait of Kansas 
Unionist James H. Lane is wrongly identi- 
fied as a Confederate brigadier general. 
On the whole, for the general reader 
or those seeking an entertaining book, The 
Amazing Civil War is a fascinating collec- 
tion of interesting anecdotes and humor- 
ous yarns well worth the read. The reader 
must, however, be aware that the facts have 
been selected and used for a specific ef- 
fect, to be amazing. 
—Michael Russert 
Cambridge, New York 


The Black Civil War Soldiers of Illinois: 
The Story of the Twenty-Ninth U.S. 
Colored Infantry 
By Edward A. Miller, Jr. (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 267. 
$29.95, ISBN 1-57003199-1.) 


Edward A. Miller, Jr. has established 
an important benchmark with this book 
which, unlike other USCT histories that 
spotlight white officers, provides ample 
space to the regiment's black enlisted men. 
Matters of general background are covered 
well. The 29th USCT was considered an 
“Illinois” regiment, even though many re- 
cruits came from elsewhere. Miller does an 
excellent job explaining the Federal and 
state laws governing the enlistment terms 
for these blacks and provides a succinct 
sketch of Illinois race relations at that time. 

A completely satisfying history of the 
29th USCT is a mission impossible since it 
lacked a contemporary scribe to preserve 
its stories. Miller comes close to pulling it 
off, however, drawing heavily upon the Na- 
tional Archive's service records, unit papers, 
and pension files. Page after page is filled 
with info-bits about individual soldiers of the 
29th: their age, prewar occupation, basic 
family background, and service related dis- 
abilities. There are powerfully poignant mo- 
ments—the ex-slave widow of Hiram D. 
Route, killed at the Crater, explaining how 
their master instructed Hiram “that he must 
take me for his wife, and told me that | must 
take him for my husband, this was the way 
slaves were married”—but too many are 
routine. Often the regiment's story is diffi- 
cult to glean from the profusion of the parts. 
Nevertheless, these “snapshots” do offer 
insights into a neglected corner of black life 
in Civil War era America. 

Ironically, Miller's careful attention to 
so many personal little details allows a few 
history errors to slip past. For example, 
Petersburg's infamous “Fort Hell” is wrongly 
identified as Fort Stedman instead of Fort 
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Sedgwick. Also, a single theater map 
(copied from Battles and Leaders) is in- 
adequate for a unit that saw action at the 
Crater and in later Petersburg operations 
as well as the Appomattox Campaign. 
Miller has accomplished important 
things with this book which points the way 
for the ultimate USCT regimental—one 
combining his painstaking attention to the 
Official paper trail with a comprehension 
(missing here) of the oral/folk testimony 
of these invisible men who fought for their 
freedom. 
—Noah Andre Trudeau 
Washington, D.C. 


DREAM’S END: TWO IOWA BROTH- 
ERS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Orr Kelly and Mary Davies Kelly (New 
York: Kodansha America, Inc., 1998. Pp.xxi, 
265. $25.00, ISBN 1-56836226-9. Order 
from Kodansha, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY 10011.) 


Current preoccupation with the ef- 
fect of the combat experience on Civil 
War troops is the most recent expres- 
sion of longstanding interest in the com- 
mon soldiers of North and South—inter- 
est well served by the efforts of pioneers 
like Bell Wiley and Bruce Catton. Where 
Wiley and Catton used a variety of pri- 
mary sources in their works on the men- 
in-the-ranks, so too did the authors of 
Dream's End, which was inspired by the 
Civil War experiences of Orr Kelly’s 
granduncles. Unfortunately Andrew 
Jackson Brayman and Edward Barney 
Brayman, the “two lowa brothers” in the 
title, died young and left neither letters, 
diaries, nor memoirs; thus the sources 
of firsthand information employed by the 
Kellys were produced by the Braymans’ 
associates and contemporaries as well 
as the brothers’ military service records 
and family documents. Because Andrew 
and Barney, as he was called, provided 
no personal records, the authors noted 
that “the two boys always remained elu- 
sive to us ... as we sought them through 
the fog of time.” (xviii) This reader shares 
their sentiment. 


Still, the story of Andrew's service in 
the 36th lowa Infantry and Barney’s in the 
8th lowa Cavalry were useful vehicles for 
exploring different aspects of army life 
(e.g. logistics, medical care, “political” of- 
ficers, the draft) and chronicling military 
events in which their units participated. 
Nathaniel Bank's ill-fated Red River cam- 
paign of early 1864, for example, provides 
the setting for Andrew's death at the battle 
of Marks’ Mills, Arkansas; that little-known 
contest and its larger campaign raises im- 
portant issues like race-based atrocities 


and the relationship between political and 
military considerations, while the authors 
offer a detailed bibliography that encour- 
ages further study. Likewise Sherman's 
1864 Atlanta campaign is the backdrop for 
Barney's capture and imprisonment at 
Andersonville, furnishing an opportunity to 
emphasize the personal and communal 
horror of Civil War prisons. With a sound 
general work like McPherson's Battle City 
of Freedom as its companion to establish 
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has been in part due to an absence of per- 
sonal recollections. However, between 1886 
and 1891 Pope penned articles on various 
topics for Century magazine and the Na- 
tional Tribune, that up until now have been 
forgotten. This present volume brings to- 
gether accounts of various personalities, 
including, Stanton, Lincoln, A.S. Johnston, 
and McClellan, as well as reports on the 
capture of Island No. 10, New Madrid, 
Corinth, and his role on Zachary Taylor's 
Staff during the Mexican War. 

His accounts are well-balanced, in- 
sightful, and sympathetic. At a time when 
most accounts were written with an eye to- 
ward securing a positive place in history for 
the author, Pope comes across as some- 
one who was sincere in his attempt to paint 
an honest picture of his wartime experi- 
ences. Though he is critical at times, he 
goes out of his way to praise when it is 
warranted. For example; Pope criticizes Lin- 
coln, but concludes that he had “an iron will 
and sagacity and adroitness in public af- 
fairs never before possessed by any public 
man in history” (p. 183). 

One of the more revealing sections is 
devoted to West Point and the praise ac- 
corded to their graduates at the beginning 
of the war. “War was considered a mysteri- 
ous specialty which none but the initiated 
must venture to intrude on and the first year 
of the war, if it accomplished little else, did 
make plain to all the utter groundlessness 


Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


“The Damned Red Flags of the Rebellion”: 


The Confederate Battle Flag at Gettysburg 
ni Richard Rollins 


42 full color 
photographs of 
flags captured 

at Gettysburg 


S/H: $4 for 1, 
+$1 eachadd1 
Ca. res.add 8.25% 


Pa 
by Richard Rollins 


Rank and File Publications 
1926S. PCH #228 
Redondo Beach, Ca90277 
(510)540.6601 
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of such an idea” (p. 211) His criticism says 
a great deal, since Pope himself was a 
product of West Point. 

The sections devoted to Second Bull 
Run confirm that Pope remained adamant 
in his belief that McClellan, Porter and oth- 
ers conspired to insure his failure against 
Lee. He was unwavering in the belief that 
Porter intentionally withheld support on Au- 
gust 29th, even though the order to move 
did not arrive until late in the evening, too 
late to launch a concerted attack. Pope 
was considered a liability to the govern- 
ment and reassigned out west where he 
served with distinction and received praise 
from many, including Grant. 

Since many scholars consider the 
eastern theater to be of paramount impor- 
tance, it is not surprising that Pope is still 
thought of as a liability. If it is time to re- 
evaluate our interpretation of Pope's char- 
acter and ability, the present volume pro- 
vides a perfect place to start. 

Kevin Levin 
Alabama School of Mathematics 
and Science, Mobile, Alabama 


ALSO RECEIVED 


@ The History of a Brigade of South Caro- 

linians First Known as “Gregg’s” and 
Subsequently as “McGowan’'s Brigade. 
By J. F. J. Caldwell (1866: Dayton, OH: 
Morningside Press, 1992. Pp. 326. 
$35.00, ISBN 0-89029-001-6.) 
This excellent reprint, edited, footnoted, 
and indexed by Lee Wallace, Jr., who 
also provides a new introduction, deals 
with the unit in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia that defended the Petersburg 
trenches where Pamplin Park is located 
today. 

™@ Belle Boyd: In Camp and Prison. By 

Belle Boyd (Baton Rouge and London: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1998. 
Pp. xiv, 274. Paper, $16.95, ISBN 0- 
8071-2214-9.) 
This edition of the Confederate spy's 
memoirs is enhanced with a new fore- 
word by Drew Gilpin Faust and a new 
introduction by Sharon Kennedy-Nolle. 
Though once dismissed “as so filled with 
invention and embellishment as to stand 
closer to fiction than history,” Faust and 
Kennedy-Nolle emphasize “employing 
the lens of gender to reassess the 
meaning of the war for both men and 
women.” (p. xi) 

™@ Stonewall’s Gold: A Novel of the Civil 
War. By Robert J. Mrazek (St. Martin's 
Press, 1999. Pp. 223, $22.95, ISBN #0- 
312-20024-2.) 

A first novel by the former congress- 
man who coauthored the law that saved 
the Manassas battlefield from destruc- 


tion, Stonewall’s Gold is a superbly 
written novel of the last months of the 
war in the Shenandoah Valley, full of 
richly developed characters. Both the 
historical background and the dialog 
are authentic. Brings vividly to life the 
pitiless character the war had acquired 
by 1864. 


Knapsack 

(continued from page 9) from the ANV flags. 
In January, 1864, the Atlanta Depot began is- 
suing rectangular versions of the ANV flag 
without color exterior borders to General Jo- 
seph Johnston’s Army of Tennessee stationed 
near Dalton, Georgia. This is the “battle flag” 
we see today. 

Third: Second and Third National flags. Nofi 
mentions many of the submissions for the Sec- 
ond National flag. One talks about the “South- 
ern Cross,” a constellation which was not vis- 
ible in North America. However, newspapers 
railed against the name even earlier than 1863, 
for this very reason. Also mentioned in these 
editorials is that the constellation’s star ar- 
rangement was in a St. George's cross pattern— 
rather than the St. Andrews cross of the ANV 
battle flags. Yet the name “Southern Cross” has 
stuck to today. 

As an aside to the Second National, the 
Confederate Congress did enact a flag law for 
this pattern and that law specified the size as 
being a ratio of 2:1. However, few examples of 
this size were made as it added too much white 
to the field. Beginning with the Confederate 
Navy, and quickly followed by the Army, most 
flags of this pattern were of a 2:3 ratio. 


Second National Flag, 1863-1865 


Third National Flag, March 1865 


Also, despite what we all saw in the “Get- 
tysburg” movie, Second National flags had not 
been issued to Lee’s army by the time of the 
campaign. This command would not receive 
them from the Richmond Depot until late Fall 
at the earliest, due to supply problems. Their 
headquarters flags, and even some battle flags, 
were still First Nationals. 
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As for the Third National flag, it was pro- 
posed in the Confederate Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1864. With little to no competition from 
other patterns, it was published in newspa- 
pers across the land as the new national flag. 
As such, examples of it were flying as soon as 
January, 1865—well before the official adop- 
tion date in March! 

Hope these corrections and additions 
were of some interest. You have a fine maga- 
zine that I enjoy reading very much. 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 5) Museum, they 
fought fifty-one battles from Gettysburg to 
Appomattox. California should receive more 
credit for its role in the Civil War. In fact, per 
capita, California provided more volunteers 
than any other state in the Union. Some 
17,000 Californians wore Union blue, out of 
an 1860 population of only 379,994, Every 
single one was a volunteer, as the draft was 
never applied in the state. 
—Keith Winkler 
Hanford, California 


Clarification 

Thanks for a terrific cavalry issue. McClel- 
lan’s role calls for clarification, however. (“A 
Taste of Northern Steele,” NeS, Vol. 2, #2.) 

As author Schiller rightly says Winfield 
Scott opposed volunteer cavalry formations. 
It is sly work, however, to say that “the Lincoln 
Administration” reversed him. He was reversed 
by McClellan working through Congress 
around and behind Scott. If this be “intrigue” 
(Schiller’s term), bravo. 

While Mac “sat and drilled” (Schiller) in 
December, 1861, he was still in dire equipment 
straits, especially in the cavalry arm. Moreover, 
Congress’ war oversight committee staged a 
hostile investigation of McClellan’s cavalry 
force structure that very month. Mac had pro- 
posed a modest 3% or so of force structure: 
General McDowell testified against him, say- 
ing that the figure could be cut by more than 
half. General Wadsworth then testified against 
both McDowell and McClellan, saying that 
McDowell’s figure was bloated and could be 
cut in half again. The Union was lucky that Mc- 
Clellan’s modest proposals prevailed: | cannot 
imagine larger cavalry requests succeeding at 
that time. 

In an ironic stroke, when Lincoln with- 
held McDowell from the Peninsula Campaign, 
he also withheld most of McClellan's cavalry 
which had not yet embarked. This made it 
available to McDowell, Wadsworth’s defense of 
Washington command, and to John Pope’s new 
army, which had almost as many cavalry regi- 
ments as McClellan’s, despite being a fraction 
of the Army of the Potomac’s size. 

McClellan conceived of an army level cav- 
alry reserve but had not the formations to take 


it beyond division size. In Williamsburg, and 
after, Mac employed cavalry as a separate and 
independent command and this is reflected in 
orders. Its limitations are not doctrinal, they 
are material and geographic. In the Maryland 
campaign, Mac regained control of all his cav- 
alry (and then some) and he 
used it according to his lights, 
not according to lessons 
taught by Pope, as your writer 
suggests. Hooker benefitted 
from the cavalry pipeline 
opened by Mac by beefing up 
the army-level cavalry reserve 
(though, paradoxically, scat- 
tering Mac’s artillery reserve). 
The claim that Mac in- 
tended cavalry merely to 
scout, carry messages, and op- 
erate pickets presents as doc- 
trine a comment specific to 
the employment of ill-trained 
and ill-equipped volunteer units joining his 
army in winter quarters. It is not a doctrinal 
statement about cavalry. Mac’s cavalry doctrine 
was in his organization, deeds, and legacy. 
—Dimitri Rotov 
Director, The McClellan Society 


Laurence D. Schiller responds: Mr. Rotoy claims 
that the poor performance of the Federal cav- 
alry in the Peninsula campaign was not the re- 
sult of McClellan’s misunderstanding of how 
they should be used, but rather of poor or lack- 
ing equipment, inexperience, and, yes, Mac’s 
old complaint that he would have done bril- 
liant things if only he had had the manpower. 
I beg to disagree. First, there is no doubt the 
AOP needed cavalry equipment—but this does 
not negate the point that the Western troops 
had even less and still managed to move south 
into Kentucky in early 1862. Buell and Grant 
were willing to do the best with what they had, 
unlike Mac. 

Second, although McClellan claimed 
years later that he had been “sadly deficient in 
that important arm” (cavalry) [Battles and 
Leaders, II, 173.], there is nothing in the Offi- 
cial Records (OR) that suggests any cavalry was 
withheld from him when McDowell was de- 
tached. Nor did Mac ask for any, while com- 
plaining about the loss of infantry strength. 
[See OR v. XI, pt. 1 ‘General Reports’]. 

Third, if McClellan’s concept was an in- 
dependent cavalry command, why did he de- 
tach the majority of it and place it under the 
control of his infantry corps commanders? He 
had enough cavalry to create a three brigade 
division, a force, while inexperienced, if prop- 
erly led and used on the brigade and divisional 
level, might have made an impact on the cam- 
paign. Instead, he divided it amongst the in- 
fantry and put the left overs in a vaguely de- 
fined ‘cavalry reserve’ under General Philip St. 
George Cooke. Worse, Cooke ONLY had com- 
mand of the reserve while all the other cavalry 


was under the command of the various corps 
commanders. Tactically, a reserve should exist 
to support the main force. But with all the rest 
of the cavalry broken up in different com- 
mands, there WAS no main force. Nor was this 
‘reserve’ ever used in such a fashion. Mr. Rotov 
claims that after Williams- 
burg, McClellan employed 
the cavalry as a separate and 
independent command. 
The organization of the 
AOP reflected in OR v. XI, 
Pt. 2, pp. 24-37 shows this 
is incorrect. The cavalry 
was, at that time, still bro- 
ken up into pieces and its 
command structure com- 
pletely muddled, with no 
overall cavalry commander. 
The cavalry was never used 
as a cogent force on the Pen- 
insula, as the record of 
fighting by the various regiments shows. This 
cannot be blamed on the inexperience of vol- 
unteer regiments, but on McClellan himself. It 
was he who set up the muddled organization 
and he who was responsible for the poor use 
of the cavalry. 

Finally, Rotov suggests that the real proof 
is what Mac did in September of 1862 when 
he once again had command of all the cav- 
alry. Indeed. McClellan created no cavalry 
corps, although he appointed John Buford to 
the powerless staff position of Chief of Cav- 
alry on September 20. With the exception of 
Alfred Peasonton’s division/brigade, the cav- 
alry remained under the control of the vari- 
ous infantry commands. Instead of harassing 
Lee’s army at Antietam or looking out for po- 
tential Confederate troop movements, such as 
A.P. Hill’s up the Harper’s Ferry Road, 
McClellan’s grand doctrinal idea was to keep 
the cavalry in the rear, ostensibly to support 
the ARTILLERY! Contrast that to Pope’s, 
Hooker’s, or Meade’s use of them and it is 
plain to see the deficiencies that existed in 
McClellan’s doctrinal ideas. No, Mr. Rotov, 
McClellan’s role needs no clarification. His 
command structure and use of the cavalry 
amply show his inability to understand what 
to do with that arm of the service. 


Opposite Views 

Jeffery Hall (“Crossfire,” NeS, Vol. 2, #2) 
refers to Southerners as “those people” who “fo- 
mented a war”; however, he neglects to men- 
tion the simple fact that the North attacked and 
invaded the South. 

It is customary for aggressors to justify 
invasions of weaker neighboring countries by 
demonizing their victims. 

Mr Hall ridicules the chivalrous idealism 
of the South, yet he would have us believe that 
the North sent forth an army of Galahads who 
wanted nothing more than to rid us of the evil 
of slavery. Please. 
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Northerners made vast fortunes from the 
slave trade throughout the 18th Century, only 
finding slavery morally objectionable when it 
ceased to be profitable for them. 

Reality is, and was, far more complex than 
Mr Hall’s childishly simplistic “North is good, 
South is evil” dichotomy would suggest, and 
there were issues other than slavery at stake, 
this gentleman's obsession notwithstanding. 

—Sarah Gilmer 
Martin, Georgia 
Submarine Warfare 

Thank you for the article on submarine 
warfare (NeS, Vol.2, #3). It is great to have a 
magazine which will devote time to facets of 
the Civil War other than the usual well worn 
stories. Keep up the good work! 

—Ted Dolby, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


Glory to God! 

The article by Peter Tomask, “Glory to 
God! We Are Saved!” (NeS, Vol. 1, #5), was very 
well done. It contains, however, a statement that 
is incorrect. The author states: “Even so, this 
repulse was the first major battle in which the 
Louisiana Brigade suffered defeat.” 

Not so. At Salem Heights on May 4, 1863, 
General Early, under the direction of General 
Lee attacked General Howe’s two brigades, led 
by General T.H. Neill and Colonel Lewis A. 
Grant, leading his Vermonters. Early attacked 
with three veteran fighting brigades; General 
Gordon’s Georgia brigade, General Hokes 
North Carolina brigade, and General Hay’s 
Louisiana brigade. 

The North Carolina and Louisiana bri- 
gades attacked Neill’s brigade first. The Loui- 
siana brigade then attacked the Vermont Bri- 
gade. When the fighting ceased, the Louisiana 
brigade was in full retreat. Hundreds of dead 
and wounded were left in front of the Ver- 
monters. The “Green Mountain” men” took 
hundreds of prisoners. Sergeant R.J. Coffey, 
4th Vt. captured five privates, one captain and 
one lieutenant. He received the Medal of 
Honor for his actions. Lt. Col. Lewis, 8th LA, 
surrendered to Col. L.A. Grant. Col. Stafford. 
9th LA, surrendered his sword to Col. Barney, 
6th Vt. Barney stated in his report that his regi- 
ment captured nearly 300 prisoners. Col. 
Penn, 7th LA, surrendered to Col. Seaver 3rd 
Vt. Col. L.A. Grant reported that the North 
Carolina and Louisiana brigades had nearly 
been annihilated. 

The battle of Salem Heights was the first 
defeat of Hay’s Louisiana “Tigers.” The end re- 
sults of those battles forced the Sth, 6th, and 
7th LA regiments to be consolidated into one 
unit. At the end of the war only 238 officers 
and men were left to surrender at Appomattox. 

Information obtained from the Official 
Records, Vermont in the Civil War, Lee’s Tigers, 
and American Medal of Honor Recipients. 


—George W. Parsons 
Crystal River, Florida 
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The Civil War Letters 
of the Late Ist Lieut. 
James J. Hartley, 122nd 
Ohio Infantry Regiment 


by James J. Hartley 

Edited by Garber A. Dayidson 
160pp. $28.50 postpaid library binding 
Photographs, maps, notes, appendices, index 
ISBN 0-7864-0543-0 1998 

While serving nearly two years 
with Union troops as they fought their 
way toward the Confederate capital at 
Richmond, Hartley wrote 89 letters 
to his wife Melissa back on the fam- 
ily farm. 

The letters provide direct glimpses 
of Hartley’s life as a Union soldier, 
from his induction into the army to 
just before his brutal death in the dis- 
astrous battle of Cold Harbor, eight 
miles short of Richmond. 

Garber A. Davidson, James Jasper 
Hartley’s great-grandson, spent 25 
years with the Associated Press in Los 
Angeles; he died in early 1998 after 
completing this work. 
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CIVILWAR SITE 


They Experienced 
The Breakthrough 


Now You Can, Too! 


America’s newest Civil War park 
preserves the 1865 battlefield 
where Ulysses S. Grant’s forces 
broke through Robert E. Lee’s 
defensive lines, ending the 
Petersburg Campaign. 
Wander the battlefield and view 
the remarkable fortifications, 
considered by one Union soldier 
to be the strongest in the country. 
This engineering feat was 
overrun by the VI Corps led 
by Maj. Gen. Horatio Wright. 
Visit the nearby site of Lt. Gen. 
A.P. Hill’s mortal wounding 
that fateful day. 


Come and experience 
the “Breakthrough 
In Civil War History” 
for yourself! 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


On Sale April 21st 


NORTHE& Don’t Yield an Inch! 


pop sensing alee The story of the Missouri State Guard 

William Garrett Piston and Thomas P. Sweeney 

Follow That Green Flag! 

John Dillon, Irish Brigade color bearer.—Kevin O’Brien 
“Such Valor I Had Never Seen.” 
Pickett’s charge: a response to John Michael Priest’s 
“Lee’s Gallant 6,000?”— Wayne E. Motts 

The President and the General 
New light on the difficult relationship between 
Jefferson Davis and Pierre Beauregard. 

—T. Michael Parrish 

“Many Were Broken By Very Slight Shock, 

As in Mounting and Dismounting....” 

A hard look at Union cavalry carbines and at the opinions of the men 

who used them.—Lou Garavaglia 

Mr. Lincoln’s Justice. Recently discovered records at the 

National Archives reveal much about Abraham Lincoln's review of court-martial 
death sentences. 
Getting Beyond All That. The past and future of 
Pickett's charge. —Richard Rollins 


A Missed Opportunity? 
U.S. Grant hoped to annihilate Van Dorn’s army at the Battle of Davis Bridge, 
but it was not to be .... Timothy B. Smith 
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Thomas P. Lowry 


COVER STORY 


“MESSAGE FOR JACKSON?” by John Paul Strain 
Town Run Creek Camp, Winchester, Virginia, November 1861. 
“Stonewall” Jackson had a seemingly impossible task. To create 
an army out of a poorly equipped, lightly armed militia, and 
hold the Shenandoah Valley against a better equipped, 
numerically superior foe. Nevertheless, Jackson whipped his 
men into shape and embarked on the soon-to-be-legendary 
Valley Campaign. He is shown hastening from one camp to 


(804) 861 -2408 another, as a courier approaches bearing a message from 
Opening May 1999 Petersburg, Virginia Richmond. Although depicting a moment eighteen months 
j . sarlier, a portion of the painting makes an appropriate cover 
The National Museum www.pamplinpark.org as e 


PVAUCRO IM Ela@stelelicm™ Just 30 Minutes from Richmond 


for this issue, with its article concerning Jackson’s death. 
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AUCTIONS COLLECTIBLES/ANTIQUES 


REGULAR MAIL BID AUCTION SALES 
of important Historic Americana and Civil 
War related material. Always buying col- 
lections and accepting important consign- 
ments. See our catalog FREE on the 
internet at www.EarlyAmerican.com or 
call Early American History Auctions, Inc. 
1-800-473-5686 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills with the “ Word-Wiz” 
workbook—a study of Latin & Greek roots. 
Over one hundred pages. Level 5th grade 
to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping & han- 
dling (group rates available). Contact: CB 
Educational Materials, 2069 M 25 Road- 
DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: (970) 835- 
3072 or FX: (970) 921-6578 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Authentic, Full Scale 
Reproduction Artillery 
Ph. 606-329-2477 
Web site 

www.wwd.net/steen 
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For Catalog send $5.00 to 


3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HISTORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


3,629 PHOTOS 
10 Volumes of Text 


$89.95 - 2 CDs 
800-432-7702 


DYK Answers 


(Questions on page 25) 


1. Greenbacks. 


141 wounded. 

3. Chickamauga. 

4. The Tredegar Iron Works, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

5. $300. 


6. The Department of Agriculture. 


PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. All items full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equipment, 
photographs, letters, documents, uni- 
forms, artifacts, drums, flags, etc... Cata- 
log subscription $10.00/2 issues. Dave 
Taylor Civil War Antiques, P.O. Box 87- 
NS, Sylvania, Ohio 43560. Phone: (419) 
878-8355 weekdays. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


DIRECTOR OF HISTORY AND 
CULTURAL RESOURCES 
Pamplin Historical Park near Peters- 
burg, Virginia is accepting applications 
for the new position of Director of His- 
tory and Cultural Resources. This pub- 
lic history professional will manage the 
park's historical research and cultural 
resource management functions. An 
advanced degree in history or historic 
preservation, experience at public his- 
tory sites, and a track record of his- 
toric research and publication is re- 
quired. For a complete vacancy 
announcement and application in- 
structions, contact Kim Pomplun, 
Pamplin Historical Park, 6523 Duncan 

Road, Petersburg, VA 23803. 


CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAGS (All- 
Sewn Cotton w/ties): Cavalry...$98, Artil- 
lery...$108, Infantry...6128, Naval Jack... 
$114. CSA (five 3'x5' flags) set: polyes- 
ter...$50, nylon...$175. Battle flag: 
afghans...$48, automobile tags...$5, 
grave markers (12"x18")...$180/gross. 
Freight $4. Credit Card Orders: (888) 884- 
FLAG. RUFFIN FLAG, 241 ALEXANDER 
STREET NW, CRAWFORDVILLE, GA 
30631. (706) 456-2111, 
WWW.RUFFINFLAG.COM 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Civil War Miniatures: Small Scale Cata- 
log 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty’s Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177.www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS + WWI 
ANCIENTS « FANTASY « BRITAINS 
1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35.00 


Please Include $2.00 Postage 


THE DUNKEN CO. 


* Free Catalog 


P.O. Box 95NS + Calvert, TX 7783 
(409) 364-2020 
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BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM 
One of the finest collections of Civil War 
memorabilia in the nation. Featuring both 
North and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, 
Naval, Infantry, Artillery and more. NOW 
OPEN—Women’s Civil War Museum. 
310 E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Telephone: 502-349-0291. 


REENACTMENTS 


CANADIANS WANTED - to join Ontario 
based, family oriented CIVIL WAR REEN- 
ACTMENT ASSOCIATION. See our 
website: http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 
Phone: Leigh (416) 461-573. Email: 
leighr @ passport.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Cap Boxes “7 ie Books 
Holsters /* cleaning Rods 
E.0.A. Gun Parts / Worms Sal) Pullers 
— POR ALL OF YOUR WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 888-3595 4 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


WHEN CONTACTING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE MENTION YOU SAW THEIR 
ADVERTISEMENT IN NORTH & SOUTH 


To place an ad in North & South: 
Contact Chris Cook, 5125 Proctor, 
Oakland, CA 94618. 
Telephone: (510) 595-7645 
Fax: (510) 654-1840, 

E-mail: chrisv@best.com 
DISPLAY ADS: rates vary, contact Chris 
Cook. CLASSIFIEDS: | time, $2.25 per 
word; 3 times $2.00 per word; 6 times $1.75 
per word. 15 word minimum-name, ad- 


dress, and phone number all count towards 


the word total. 
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TRACE ADKINS JOHN BERRY DEANA CARTER CHARLIE DANIELS 
LINDA EDER MICHAEL ENGLISH AMY GRANT TRACY LAWRENCE 
GENE MILLER KEVIN SHARP SHILOH TRAVIS TRITT 
BRYAN WHITE BEBE WINANS TRISHA YEARWOOD 


The heroics and the horrors, the public proclamations 


5 and the private pains, the price of passion and the presents top country and gospel music artists 
j consequences of conyiction, are vividly portrayed : ee | te 

j > q Y POR?) performing original songs from this important, 
‘ 


> in THE CIVIL WAR, an epic musical event 
+> inspired by speeches, poetry, letters, diaries, ° aia ? : 
journals, and newspaper accounts of the Sometimes it sings. Listen to the voices that 


greatest tragedy in American history. resonate with the legacy of the Civil War. 


new musical. Sometimes history speaks to us. 


MUSIC BY FRANK WILDHORN (hit songwriter and composer of Jekyll & Hyde - The Gothic Music Thriller, 


The Scarlet Pimpernel, Svengali, and co-composer with Henry Mancini of Victor/Victoria) 
LYRICS BY JACK MURPHY (\yricist/composer for Silver Dollar, Linda Eder, Robin S.) 


St Produced by FLIP ANDERSON, TRACY LAWRENCE, 
MICHAEL OMARTIAN, BEBE WINANS, CHRIS FARREN, 


hee: FRANK WILDHORN, and KARL RICHARDSON. 
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x * * See THE CIVIL WAR, the theatrical event! * * * * * 


Through Nov. 9, 98 Alley Thez atre/Houston, TX ¢ Feb. 16- Mar. 7, 99 sige Theatre/New Haven, CT * April 99 St. James Theatre/Broadway 
: Watch for nat eatre tour ¢ a city near you in the Fall of 1999! 
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